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SKETCH OF GENERAL ASHBY.* 


WE learn from Mr. Avirett’s 
charming book that Gen. Ashby 
was born at Rose Bank, Fauquier 
county, Virginia, on the 23rd 
October, 1828, being the third of 
six children. Mr. Avirett thus 
speaks of the home of ‘the General, 
and his characteristics in youth 
and early manhood : 

**¢Rose Bank,’ the homestead 
of the Ashbys, (now a heap of 
blackened ruins,) was situated on 
a beautiful eminence, near the 
eastern base of the Blue Ridge, 
in what is most appropriately 
called the Piedmont country, and 
was surrounded by wild and 
picturesque scenery. At the foot 
of the eminence on which it stood, 
and in full view, ran Goose Creek, 
a dashing, sparkling mountain 
stream, just breaking away from 
the mountains above,among which 
it rises. These mountains were 
filled with deer and wild turkeys, 
ever tempting the boys to indulge 





* The Memoirs of General Turner 
Ashby, By Rev. James B. Avirett. 
Baltimore : Selby & Dulany : 


VOL. V. NO. IV. 


in the invigorating sports of the 
field. 

‘* The father of General Ashby 
was the man of all others who 
would exercise a powerful influ- 
ence over his children; but when 
Turner was just beginning to take 
on character, in his sixth year, 
the father was called upon to pay 
Nature’s greatest and last debt, 
and his remains were followed to 
the grave by his sorrowing house- 
hold. Colonel Ashby had been 
an officer in the war of 1812, and 
during his military life had kept a 
diary, which was the constant 
companion of his son Turner, as 
soon as he was able to read. 
From it, more than from any 
other source, save his mother, he 
learned his father’s character, and 
many of the parental views and 
traits were reflected in his subse- 
quent life. The study of this 
diary taught him, when he be- 
came an officer, to regard and 
treat his privates as fellow-beings 
entitled to love, respect, and 
sympathy. 

19 
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‘¢ Upon the Colonel’s death, the 
whole charge of the household 
devolved upon the. mother, who, 
by nature and education, was 
fully equal to this responsible 
trust. Mrs. Ashby, in whom a 
taste for literature and flowers 
predominated, soon collected a 
fine library, and by persevering 
industry and care covered ‘Rose 
Bank’ witha profusion of flow- 
ers and rare shrubbery. But 
whilst she was careful to make 
their home as beautiful and at- 
tractive as possible, she by no 
means neglected the cultivation 
of the minds and hearts of her 
children. She took care to em- 
ploy good teachers in her family, 
and whilst their minds were cul- 
tivated under all the happy safe- 
guards of home, was not less 
careful of their physical educa- 
tion; her boys were taught, like 
the young Medes in the days of 
Cyrus, to ride, to shoot, and to 
speak the truth. Asa child, Gen. 
Ashby was not promising in ap- 
pearance, being small of stature, 
and inheriting the dark com- 
plexion of the Greens, through his 
mother. In his habits, he was 
retiring and reserved, grave and 
thoughtful, but with a manly and 
unselfish spirit, ever ready to 
stand up in defence of the weak, 
or to resent an injustice done 
either to himself or to his sisters 
or brothers ; his devotion to his 
mother was unbounded, and he 
always considered the honor and 
interests of each member of his 
family as hisown. He was fond 
of books, and generally preferred 
history. It was the custom of 
Mrs. Ashby to gather her house- 
hold around her, and pass the 





evening in reading some well se- é 
lected volume, the group passing 
the book from one to the other, 
thus heightening the interest and 
increasing the general benefit.— 
It has been mentioned that Mrs. 
Ashby afforded her children every 
advantage of education within 
her power. It has been a cus- 
tom in many families in the South 
to employ teachers from the 
North, and among those thus em- 
ployed at ‘Rose Bank,’ was a 
brother of Judge John C. Under- 
wood, of evil fame and name. 
As the children grew older, they 
were sent away to school, but so 
admirably had the mother suc- 
ceeded in making home and its 
pleasures attractive, especially to 
Turner, that she found great 
difficulty in inducing him to re- 
main abroad. His local attach- 
ments were very strong, and no 
Swiss peasant ever loved his 
mountain cot more ardently than 
did this young Virginian his own 
‘Rose Bank.’ At length, Mrs. 
Ashby placed him at school at 
Major Ambler’s, in the neighbor- 
hood, where he became very fond 
of his teacher and schoolmates. 
His generous, unselfish disposi- 
tion soon won him the admira- 
tion and afiection of the band of 
noble youths here at _ school, 
among whom may be mentioned 
the Amblers, Striblings, and 
Marshalls, and there grew up a 
friendship which was as unfading 
as the laurel on the neighboring 
mountains. One of these very 
schoolmates, in a letter to the 
writer, says: ‘General Ashby, as 
a boy, was remarkable for his 
contempt of danger, and his 
freedom from the vices common 
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{ among boys; he was never known 
to swear, or to use profane lan- 
guage. His contempt of danger 
was exhibited nearly every day; 
whenever the creek was swollen 
by heavy rains, he might be seen 
in it, breasting the torrent above 
the waterfalls, where a failure 
would dash him to pieces on the 
rocks below; whenever a colt was 
found too wild and vicious to be 
ridden by any one else in the 
neighborhood, it was his pleasure 
to mount and tame him. Incom- 
bats with his schoolfellows, whilst 
he was always brave and stubborn 
in the fight, after it was over he 
was always ready to forgive and 
forget.’ 

‘‘Richard, his younger brother, 
was his constant companion, and 
the boys were taught at home to 
love each other very tenderly. 
Turner, as the elder, would watch 
over his brother with almost ma- 
ternal care, would side with him 
in all his difficulties, and, if it 
came to blows, would insist upon 
fighting for him, though Richard 
would object to this, as he thought 
himself fully able to fight his own 
battles. In the formation of his 
character, happily blending gen- 
tleness with manliness, (but 
another name for chivalry,) his 
sister informs the writer that 
when he would return from school, 
he would take great pleasure in 
joining the girls in their in-door 
sports, kindly arranging their 
playthings and doll-houses with 
his own hands, and ‘ was always 
doing some kind act to make us 
love him.’ At an early age, a 
singularly pleasing trait of char- 
acter was developed—perfect un- 
selfishness. A little incident in 
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the life at ‘Rose Bank’ will illus- 
trate this. Turner, indulging his 
boyish taste for pets, had manag- 
ed to secure a wolf, which soon 
became vewy fond of him. Soon, 
perceiving that ‘Lupus’ was the 
terror of the children in the 
neighborhood, he gave up his 
pet, determining that his little 
friends should not be alienated 
from him by any selfish indul- 
gence. 

‘Among the earliest tastes 
which he developed, was that of 
a passionate fondness for horses, 
and he liked to have the entire 
control of hisown. As he scarce- 
ly remembered the time when he 
could not ride, so upon growing 
older he became marked as the best 
and boldest rider among acircle of 
youths all of whom were good 
horsemen, whether trial of horse- 
manship were made at the tour- 
nament, hurdle-race, or fox-chase. 

‘¢ Tt will be borne in mind that 
the Cavaliers, who settled Vir- 
ginia, faithfully transmitted to 
their posterity, among much that 
was noble, some objectionable 
tastes and customs. Among 
them, few were more unobjection- 
able than fox-hunting; aside from 
the waste of time and neglect of 
business consequent upon its in- 
dulgence, it was healthful, in- 
vigorating, and free from many 
of the worst features of other 
kinds of sport common in the 
South twenty-five or thirty years 
ago. Young Ashby was very 
fond of the chase, which frequent- 
ly led him many miles from home. 
Asa gentle, unobtrusive lad, he 
ig still remembered by the older 
persons residing in Fauquier, but 
better by the younger as the sin- 
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gularly daring and fearless rider 
who led the hunt, ever as glad to 
welcome the ringing notes of the 
hunting-horn, awakening the 
echoes of the hills at early dawn, 
and summoning its lovers to a 
day of sport,as he was to catch 
the first notes of the reveillé, in 
later days, summoning him to 
combat and to glory.” 

We refer the reader to the deep- 
ly interesting book itself, and will 
give only one more extract, that 
which describes the death of the 
illustrious soldier: 

‘*We fell back slowly before the 
advance of the enemy, and halted 
some three or four miles from 
Harrisonburg for the purpose of 
resting the tired infantry. The 
command ‘Rest!’ had scarcely 
been obeyed, when we were 
startled by the rattle of small 
arms and the yell we knew so 
well came from Ashby’s boys in 
the headlong charge. A few 
minutes sufficed to tell the tale. 
The first prisoner brought to the 
rear, a private soldier, in reply to 
our interrogations, said, Percy 
Wyndham had met the man he 
had so long sought, and he didn’t 
think he’d care about seeing him 
soon again, ‘for,’ to use his own 
language, ‘we’ve been smashed 
all to flinders.’ Prisoners were 
now brought in in numbers, and 
among them the redoubtable 
Wyndham himself, whose chagrin 
at his mishap, I shall long re- 
member. Ashby had been en- 


tirely successful in his repulse of 
It was, per- 


Wyndham’s attack. 


[August, 


haps, two hours after, that orders ; 
came for three regiments of in- 
fantry to retrace the steps they 
had taken in the morning, and 
we felt sure from the command 
being accompanied by General 
Ewell in person, that some seri- 
ous work was on hand. The 
regiments selected were the Fifty- 
eighth and Forty-fourth Virginia, 
and the First Maryland. 

‘¢ After moving through the 
woods for some distance, we were 
met by General Ashby, when the 
command was halted, and two 
companies of the Ist Maryland 
thrown forward as_ skirmishers 
under the immediate eye, or, I 
may say, command of Ashby. 
The reserves followed closely, and, 
in half an hour, three or four 
shots announced that the enemy 
was near. The 58th was ordered 
up and soon became hotly en- 
gaged. The fire of the enemy 
was very deadly, and the 58th re- 
coiled before it. Ashby was 
everywhere, encouraging and ani- 
mating his men, until at last his 
horse was struck by a bullet and 
went down. Springing to his 
feet, and waving his sword over 
his head, he rushed forward, call- 
ing to his men to follow. He had 
not taken half a dozen steps, 
when he fell, pierced through the 
body by a musket-ball, and died 
almost instantly. No dying 
words issued from his lips, and 
the last command he was heard 
to give was, ‘ Forward, my 
brave men!’ ” 
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STONEWALL JACKSON. 


When the rage of the North sent her myrmidons forth, 
And Virginia—proud mother of States!— 

First chosen for pillage, saw homestead and village 
Succumb to the pitiless fates, 

With a comet-like dash, with a lightning-like flash, 
Eclipsing her own radiant story, 

) In Jehovah’s dread name, wreaking vengeance he came— 

Her youngest-born scion of glory. 


‘The foe-men! where are they?’ This alone was his parley, 
As o’er mountain and torrent he flew; 

No ice could delay him, no darkness dismay him; 

y Starved, thirsting, yet sterner he grew; 

He paused not to slumber, he recked not of number; 
But, a cloud on the hurricane’s breath, 

He flashed out the fire of God’s scathing ire, 
And gave thee rich banquets, oh! Death! 


! What deed that he dared not? what peril he shared not? 
Intuition her torch held to light him. 

Relentless chastiser, sententious adviser, 
To discover the foe was to fight him. 

Of the wisdom that lies in the night and the skies 

ee He took counsel, with knee to the sod. 

His devices he bared not, for favor he cared not, 

) Since he held his commission from God. 





MANASSAS! yet white to the awe-stricken sight, 
With thy bones like a glimmering pall! 
RAPPAHANNOC! still lost to the blustering host— 
Ye blood-deluged battle-fields all! 
Bear, bear into story with your own crimson glory, 
So long as the ages revolve, 
' The name and the fame of that spirit of flame— 
The man of undaunted resolve! 


Still northward we’ll bear him, and a grave we'll prepare him, 
In the face of the foe he ne’er fled. 

With the calm of the blest he’ll take his deep rest, 
Though invasion should sweep o’er his head. 
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sut if the blue heaven be suddenly riven, 
And thunder, announced by no gleam, 
Should his cannon resemble, and the pillagers tremble, 
The grim sleeper may smile in his dream! 


Savannah, Ga. 


COMPARATIVE 


3UT let us come to the prom- 
ised sketch of Grant’s campaign. 
He himself is reported to have 
said to an English gentleman, 
since the war, that though he had 
often been said to have been beat- 
en, he had to be beaten for the 
first time yet. So it was stated 
by a correspondent in an English 
newspaper. We think he is mis- 
taken. We think it can be shown 
that he was not only beaten on 
more than one occasion, but that 
he was very well aware of the 
fact. 

At Belmont, for instance, when 
his forces were three to one, he 
was routed, pursued several miles 
by our troops, who tracked his 
men the whole way by the arms 
and knapsacks they had thrown 
away, by the dead and dying 
strewn along the line of flight and 
by the capture of his surgical 
head quarters, where they found 
ayard full of blankets, coats, knap- 
sacks, and wounded men, with the 
surgeons attending them, and he 
was followed to his yery boats, on 
which his men tumbled heels over 
head, and rushed to the opposite 
side to get out of fire, with so 
much tumult that guards with 
bayonets were placed to keep 
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them off lest they should sink the 
boats. Even in their boats they 
had to run the gauntlet of a heavy 
fire from our sharp-shooters on 
the bank for more than a mile.— 
If that was not a defeat, Bull 
Run or Waterloo was not. 

Ilis next appearance was at 
Fort Donelson, in February 
1862. Sidney Johnston, lying at 
the Bowling Green with 23,000 
men, detached 11,000 of them to 
Fort Donelson,on the Cumberland 
river, built there to guard the 
approach to Nashville. The 
whole garrison, after reinforce- 
ment, was about 12,500 strong. 
Grant appeared before it with 
50,000 men, and attempted, in 
vain, for several days, to carry it 
by storm. Our forces were suc- 
cessful in repelling every attack 
made by the enemy, who were 
reinforced every movement. Be- 
fore the affair was over, Grant 
had before the place, eighty-two 
regiments, which must have con- 
tained, in the aggregate, 60,000 
men, at a moderate calculation, 
and a naval force stronger by 
many degrees, than the whole 
combined fleet of the Confederate 
States. The place at last sur- 
rendered, our total loss, in men, 
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was about 5,500, more than half 
had escaped, and we killed and 
wounded double that number. 
The Northern prints, with a 
characteristic regard for truth, 
stated our loss at 15,000, two 
thousand more than we had in 
the fort, and headed their columns 
with these figures, in type an 
inch long. 

General Sidney Johnston re- 
treated to Murfreesborough, and 
from there marched to Corinth, 
to unite his forces with those of 
General Beauregard, at Corinth. 
To these were added two divisions 
of General Polk’s command.— 
Several regiments from Louisiana, 
and some troops from Mobile, 
which increased Gen. Johnston’s 
command to about 35,000, were all 
admirable troops. About the first 
of April, Grant crossed the Ten- 
nessee, and, took post near Pitts- 
burg landing. He had given his 
enemy five weeks to rally, and he 
had, as we have seen, taken ad- 
vantage of it. Why he did this, 
we do not know. It may have 
been military, it certainly was 
not Napoleonic, nor was it after 
the Stonewall Juckson fashion. 
Neither of these officers would 
have given Johnston a moment 
to rest, far less five weeks. If 
Jackson had been a Federal offli- 
cer, and had had in his hands an 
army of 50,000 men, on the day 
of the surrender of Fort Donel- 
son, Johnston and Beauregard 
never would have gotten together. 
But so it was, about the first of 
April, Grant lay at Pittsburg 
landing with 50,000 men, and was 
writing letters every day to Buell 
to hurry up, from Columbus, with 
the 35,000 or 40,000 under his 
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command. Johnston resolved to 
attack him in that position, be- 
fore Buell could come up. He 
was, unfortunately, one day later 
than he expected to be, having 
been unavoidably detained by 
horrible roads, horrible weather, 
and the tangled forest country he 
was obliged to pass through.— 
However, he attacked him on the 
6th of April, a little before sun- 
rise, carried one position, made 
him retreat to another, carried 
that and made him retreat to a 
third, carried that, and swept 
everything before him, taking 
nearly all his guns, of which he 
had 108, when he, himself, was 
killed. General Beauregard as- 
sumed the command, and con- 
tinued the battle until the enemy 
was driven, on the run, to the 
very brink of the river, thousands 
of men sheltering themselves un- 
der the banks. A single push, and 
the whole mass would have been 
precipitated into the river, when 
the troops halted. The river, which 
would have been greater destruc- 
tion had he been vigorously attack- 
ed, proved his salvation as it was. 
His whole army would have 
broken into an irretrievable rout, 
had they been able to fly, but the 
river prevented them. Towards 
the end of the action, Buell’s 
army began to arrive. During 
the night, it all came up. Beau- 
regard had complete possession of 
Grant’s camp, retained it all 


night, and had the mortification 
of seeing his troops dispersed all 
over it, in search of the enormous 
wealth with which it was loaded. 
In vain did he attempt to rally 
them as the morning approached, 
to resist the attack which he 
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knew that the enemy, reinforced 
by 35,000 men, would be sure to 
make. As morning approached, 
he got all he could into line, which, 
after his losses of the day before, 
were not 20,000 men. The enemy 
were now upwards of 60,000; 
more than three to one. Yet, he 
fought this mighty force for six 
hours, and retreated in safety to 
Corinth, carrying off his wounded, 
his prisoners, a large part of the 
cannon he had captured, and a 
considerable portion of the spoils. 
This shameful defeat, the Yankee 
Press, and the Cabinet at Wash- 
ington chose to call a great vic- 
tory, and, by way of keeping up 
the spirits of their party, the 
President proclaimed a general 
Thanksgiving day. No occur- 
rence of the war demonstrated 
more palpably than this battle, 
the great superiority of the Con- 
federate troops ; for the Federal 
troops were all western men, not 
Yankees, and the western soldier 
isa very different man from the 
Yankee soldier. 

General Grant’s next exploit 
was the capture of Vicksburg. 
In that city there were 27,000 
troops in all, from the beginning 
of Grant’s operations away up 
the river, to its surrender, a 
period of eight or nine months, 
and he had, himself, at the time 
of that surrender, 120,000 men 
before it! So, at least, said 
Minister Adams, in an official 
speech which he made to the 
English Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Lord Russell) 
by direction of Secretary Seward. 
Weare confident, that either of 
the great Captains to whom he is 
advantageously contrasted in the 
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article, which has drawn forth 
this comment, would, with such 
an army, have taken Vicksburg 
in at least six months before it 
fell, and so would Stonewall Jack- 
son. 

In the fall of the same year, 
1863, Grant defeated Bragg near 
Chickamauga. The soldiers of 
Bragg were between 40,000 and 
50,000, those of Grant about 120,- 
000. Bragg’s army was thorough- 
ly demoralized, and almost in a 
state of disorganization. They 
were, of course, easily defeated. 
But Grant, with characteristic 
slowness, seems to have made no 
use of his victory. His enemy 
was allowed a whole winter to 
reirganize and recover. Had 
Stonewall Jackson been in his 
place, that army would have been 
captured or destroyed, in one 
week after its defeat. 

We now come to the campaign 
of 1864, against Lee, in Virginia. 
At the commencement of this 
campaign, Grant had with him 
on the Rapidan, 160,000 men.— 
Stanton telegraphed that he re- 
inforced him twice between the 
Wilderness and James river; once 
with 45,000 men and again with 
40,000; that is with $5,000 in all. 
Lee's whole force was 47,000 
men, not one-third the number 
Grant had with him at the Wil- 
derness. This enormous disparity 
of force induced Grant to believe 
that he could sweep his adversary 
out of his path as the whirlwind 
scatters the leaves of the forest. 
In the assurance of an easy and 
early triumph, he wrote to one of 
his correspondents, ‘‘I shall fight 
it out on this line if it takes me 
all summer,’? That is, I will 
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¢ sweep Lee out of my path, and 
march straight to Richmond.— 
Hlis object, no doubt, was, to 
break through his line, turn him 
off towards the mountains, and 
having thus cut him off from his 
resources, pursue him and destroy 
his army at leisure, while Butler 
or a detachment sent from Wash- 
ington took possession of Rich- 
mond. While he was thus calcu- 
lating, and preparing to crush 
Lee, that officer anticipated him, 
and attacked his centre at the 
Wilderness with inexpressible fu- 
ry. The battle raged for several 
days, during which he was un- 
able to move Lee one inch from 
his position. Finding all his ef- 
forts vain, he withdrew his army 
by a flank movement, which 
would have been fatal to it but 
for its vast superiority of num- 
bers, enabling him to keep in po- 
sition a line quite equal to Lee’s 
in number, and thus to mask the 
movement taking place behind it. 
It was the very movement which 
the Russians attempted at Aus- 
terlitz, and which caused the de- 
struction of their army, and the 
loss of the campaign. But the 
Russians were only superior to 
the French by one-fifth. They 
could not, therefore, interpose an 
army equal to Napoleon’s, while 
they were manceuvring in the 
rear with another of double the 
size. Napoleon could see what 
they were at, and attacked them 
while they were executing the 
manceuvre. Frederick attempted 
the same thing at Hochkirchen, 
and got his army destroyed by it. 
Marmont tried the same manceu- 
vre at Salamanca, and was badly 
beaten in consequence. But Grant 
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could do it with safety, because 
he could make a curtain of a force 
equal to Lee’s while he mancu- 
vred behind it. His loss was 
enormous. It was said, at the 
time, that it reached 50,000 men, 
and we have no doubt it did.— 
Ife left Lee standing where he 
stood at the beginning of the bat- 
tle. He left an enormous number 
of dead on the field of battle lying 
unburied. And yet he claimed a 
victory, being the first victorious 
general that, so faras we know, 
ever marched off leaving his un- 
buried dead strewn all over the 
field as thick ‘‘as leaves in Valiam- 
brosa.”? 

Grant filed off towards Fred- 
ericksburg, in hopes to get be- 
tween Lee and Richmond. But 
his route was circuitous, and Lee 
had the interior line. He was, 
throughout the campaign, opera- 
ting on the chord of an arc. He 
anticipated Grant, and got be- 
fore him by a shorter route at 
Spotsylvania Court House. Here 
the whole thing was to be tried 
over again. Grant had probably 
received the first installment of 
his reinforcements, 45,000 men. 
His line, therefore, was still 150,- 
000 strong, while Lee ‘had lost 
heavily at the Wilderness, and 
could not have had more than 
40,000 men. Three days’ fight- 
ing preceded the tremendous bat- 
tle of the 12th in which Grant 
was repulsed in all his attempts, 
and lost upon a moderate calcu- 
lation, 40,000 men. lLee’s loss 


was also heavy. The division of 
General Edward Johnson, occu- 
pying an advanced position, was 
deprived of its artillery on the 
night of the 11th. The General 
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ascertaining that he was to be at- 
tacked by an overwhelming force, 
about two o’clock, sent a first 
messenger to reclaim it, and from 
that time, messenger after mes- 
senger. It came back after the 
fight was over, just in time to fall 
into the enemy’s hands. In the 
meantime, Johnson’s division, 
7,000 strong, was attacked by 
Hancock’s corps, of 30,000 men. 
They made a desperate resistance, 
but were overpowered, and the 
greater part taken or dispersed; 
the General, himself, being among 
the captured. Sure now of vic- 
tory, the enemy pushed on only 
to be repeatedly repulsed, with a 
slaughter never equalled in any 
engagement fought in this coun- 
try. It was stated that Grant 
lost 40,000 men on that terrible 
day, and he made no impression 
whatever on Lee. Lee’s loss also 
was considerable. In all, he had 
lost during the campaign, at least 
12,000 men, which reduced his 
force to 35,000. Before they 
came again in contact, at Cold 
Harbor, Grant had received a 
fresh reinforcement of 40,000 men, 
raising his numbers again to 
more than 150,000. 

Grant finding he could not 
move Lee out of his tracks, again 
moved off by his left. Lee again 
faced him on the Pamunkey, but 
he did not evince the same ardor 
there, and after a not very hot 
engagement he again moved off 
by his left. Lee was ready for 
him at Cold Harbor, and there 
repulsed him with prodigious 
slaughter. It was said he lost on 
this occasion 30,000 men. But he 


still had 120,000, while Lee had 
but 35,000, and was too weak to 
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follow him, when filing off again 
to his left he crossed the Chicka- 
hominy at Long Bridge, and 
passed over the James with the 
hope of surprising Petersburg.— 
Lee again anticipated him and 
joining Beauregard, who held 
Butler ‘‘ bottled up”? at Bermuda 
Hundred, his whole force, after 
receiving a reinforcement of two 
or three thousand from Brecken- 
ridge, was now 50,000 men. 

This campaign, on the part of 
Gen. Lee, is one of the most bril- 
liant recorded in history. It re- 
sembles, more than any other, 
that of Napoleon in 1814. The 
same use of the interior line was 
made by both, both moving upon 
the chord of an arc, and each 
compelling his adversary to move 
upon the circumference. The ob- 
ject of Napoleon was to prevent 
the several armies of his enemies 
from uniting, which he was en- 
abled to do by moving ona short 
line, while they moved on a long- 
er, so that he could attack the 
first of them which came to the 
place of union before the others 
could get up. The object of Lee 
was to keep between his enemy 
and Richmond, which he always 
did by moving on the short line. 
Actually before him—confronting 
him on the several fields of battle 
—were, from first to last, 245,000 
men, while 47,000 were all that 
he had from first to last. We 
have here stated the losses of the 
the enemy, as they were reported 
at the time, and as we believe 
them to have actually been. Of 
course, the enemy make a very 
different statement. Gen. Hal- 
leck advised that their generals 
should be instructed to claim a 
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victory on all occasions, and none 
of them ever neglected that duty. 
Their official reports are quite as 
trustworthy as the stories of the 
3aron Munchausen, but not more 
so. Suppose Lee to have had 
160,000 men at the Wilderness, 
and Grant 47,000. How long 
would the latter have stood be- 
fore him? Not one hour. Be- 
sides these, Hunter was operating 
on one flank with 30,000 men, and 
Butler, with 30,000, on the other. 
In all he had 305,000 men to con- 
tend with, ata time when, even 
after Breckenridge and Beaure- 
gard had joined, he could not 
muster more than 50,000. Sup- 
pose he had been at the head of 
300,000 men. He would have 
planted the Confederate flag upon 
the roof or steeple (if it have any 
steeple) of Faneuil Hall, in less 
thana month. The detachment 
of 14,000 men, under Early, soon 
reduced his force to 36,000 men, 
and with this little force he con- 
fronted Grant, with an army 
150,000 strong (including Butler’s) 
backed by a naval force that was 
strong enough to have sunk both 
the fleets that fought at Trafal- 
gar;* 

* This article was written in January 
last. The accuracy of its statements 
has been wonderfully confirmed since 
that time by the New York World.— 
That Journal has been publishing a 
severe scrutiny into the military pre- 
tensions of Gen. Grant, In its issue of 
June 9th it says: 

“We have already shown the re- 
spective forces and losses of Generals 
Grant and Lee between the Rapidan 
and James, and, as prefatory to some 
further historical light on General 
Grant’s soldiership, reproduce them. 

“Grant, on assuming command May 
4, 1864, had of effective men besides the 
reserve, when he crossed the Rapidan, 
125,000. 


-is, we think, certain. 
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It is very rarely that statements 
upon military questions, coming 
from opposite sides, differ so little. 
We are convinced, however, that 
we are nearer right than the 
World. That Grant had at least 
143,000 men with him, at the 
opening of the campaign, that is, 
at the battle of the Wilderness, 
That Lee 
had but 47,000 men there, is also 
certain. That Grant had, in 
point of fact, 160,000 men, was 
stated at the time, upon evidence 
which we believed to be incontest- 
able. But let it stand as it is sta- 
ted by the World, and what im- 
mense glory does it not reflect on 
Lee and his men. Lee was rein- 
forced by Breckenridge, Finne- 


“Tee at the same date had an effect- 
ive force of 52,000, 

“Grant’s reinforcements up to the 
battle of Cold Harbor, June 3, were 
97,000. 

* Lee’s reinforcements up to the same 
date were 18,000. 

“ Grant’s total force, including rein- 
forcements, was 222,000, 

“TLee’s total force, including rein- 
forcements, was 70,000, 

“Returns to their respective Gov- 
ernments showed that when both ar- 
mies had reached the James, June 10, 
the number of Grant’s army that had 
been put hors du combat was 117,000. 

“Up tothe same date, the number of 
Lee’s men who had been put hors du 
combat was 19,000. 

“The two armies then met in front of 
Petersburg. 

“It will be seen that Grant’s total 
force, including reinforcements, was 
152,000, and his loss 98,000 in excess of 
Lee’s, or that, with a force outnumber- 
ing his opponent’s three to one, this 
bungler lost every other man in his 
army, while Lee lost but two out of 
every nine, or, to put it still different- 
ly, that Grant lost just six thousand 
men more than oneand a half times 
Lee’s entire army. That Grant suc- 
ceeded is true, but a general would 
have accomplished the same result 
with less means and less loss.” 
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gan, and a division of Longstreet’s 
corps, Which had been operating 
in North Carolina. So far from 
reaching 19,000 we are confident 
that they did not exceed the half 
of that figure, all told. It will be 
seen that we understated Grant’s 
reinforcements. Instead of 85,- 
000, they were 97,000. 

After all, Grant would never 
have succeeded but for the oper- 
ations of Sherman in Georgia and 
South Carolina, which destroyed 
the last remaining resources of 
the Confederate army, and ren- 
dered desertion the only alterna- 
tive for starvation. To that offi- 
cer far more than to Grant is due 
the reduction of Richmond and 
the consequent subversion of the 
Confederacy. How the North 
can exult in such a triumph is 
difficult to conceive. 

It has been pretended that 
Grant always intended to occupy 
the position around Petersburg. 
His own words prove the reverse. 
‘“*T will fight it out on this line, 
&e.”? “This line’? was not the 
way to Petersburg, and that was 
not his object. Richmond was 
his aim — Richmond “by this 
line” not by way of Petersburg. 
The road to Petersburg was by 
Old Point Comfort and Norfolk. 
He could have taken it, and ar- 
rived at the position he after- 
wards occupied, without fighting 
a battle. He took it finally, after 
he had been beaten in every bat- 
tle, because he found it impossi- 
ble to take it in any other way. 
He was driven to it. Every 
thinking man in the State was on 
thorns, throughout the war, about 
Petersburg. They saw that it 
was the true strategic point.— 
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That once in the possession of 
the enemy, Richmond must fall, 
because he would have possession 
of all the roads that communicate 
with the South. They marveled 
at the stupidity of the enemy, 
which forbade them to see so 
plain a fact. Was it great gene- 
ralship to lose upwards of 100,000 
men fora purpose which might 
have been obtained without loss? 

There has been no end to the 
eulogies bestowed upon the Rus- 
sians for their defence of Sebasto- 
pol. What was it compared to 
Lee’s defence of Petersburg.— 
They were fully equal in number 
to their enemies; nay, it may be 
well believed, greatly superior; 
for they relieved each other in 
the trenches, every twelve hours, 
as regularly as if on parade. 
Their camp was always plenti- 
fully supplied. They had a 
profusion of arms, ammuoi- 
tion, military stores and hos- 
pital supplies of every de- 
scription. The marvel is, not that 
they held out so long, but that 
the place was ever taken atall. 
Lee, for many months, defended 
a line extending from the Chick- 
ahominy to Hatcher’s run—fifty 
miles long, against an enemy 
whose force, and numerous re- 
inforcements had swelled to 1S0,- 
000 men, fought a number of suc- 
cessful combats, and was never 
beaten until a severe winter, com- 
bined with hunger and destitution 
had thinned his ranks, and de- 
moralized his troops, to such a 
degree, that though he had been 
reinforced, in the Autumn, by 
what was called ‘‘ the new levy,” 
(that is, by men who were none 
less than 45 years of age,) yet on 
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the day when Grant, at the head 
of 180,000 men made the final 
assault on his lines, he had but 
35,000 troops to defend them. 
Thirty-five thousand, from the 
Chickahominy to Hatcher’s run. 
Such are the exploits, that in 
the opinion of this writer, place 
General Grant above Cesar and 
Napoleon! Posterity will think 
very differently. The truth can- 
not be hidden. When the world 
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reads the story of Confederate 
superiority of numbers, and com- 
pares it with the number of souls 
ascertained by census to have ex- 
isted in the Confederacy, they 
will laugh the falsehood to scorn. 
It will see how all Grant's vic- 
tories were gained. It will place 
Lee, not Grant, on the immortal 
rollin company with Alexander, 
Hannibal, Cesar, Frederic, Na- 
poleon and Wellington. 


THE DECAY OF RELIGION IN THE SOUTH. 


For generations the people of 
the Southern States had occasion 
to observe the nature of the ne- 
gro there; and none know the ne- 
groes but those who have lived 
among them. The study of their 
history in other lands and under 
various conditions only confirmed 
the conviction that since the ori- 
gin of the race there never existed 
any negro population enjoying a 
condition of equal physical and 
moral well being, or one so far 
advanced in civilization and re- 
ligious development, and the peo- 
ple of the Southern States chal- 
lenged their enemies to refute the 
assertion. 

Not that they imagined the ne- 
groes, as a body, to be either 
Christians or civilized. They 
knew that both Christianity and 
civilization make slow progress, 
especially among a rude people of 
a low order of intellect. A nation 
of Christians never yet was, nor 
will be, nor has true civilization 


ever penetrated through the whole 
mass of a nation. 

Are we guilty of an absurdity 
in speaking of the civilization and 
Christianity of slaves; and of ex- 
pecting progress from those whom 
we keep in fetters? 

When God has not directly re- 
vealed his designs, we can only 
infer them from the observation 
of his works. From the charac- 
teristics of each part of his crea- 
tion we must infer its use, al- 
though we may not discover all 
the purposes of its Creator. Who 
doubts that the horse was made 
for draft and the saddle? or the 
sheep to furnish wool, or kine to 
furnish milk, butter and cheese, 
and both to furnish food for man? 
Who doubts that the dog, with 
his domestic habits, his strong af- 
fection, his incorruptible fidelity, 
his unceasing vigilance, was de- 
signed for the companion, the 
friend, the servant and sentinel of 
his master? See the common hen, 
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contrary to the wont of the feath- 
ered tribe, hanging around man’s 
dwelling, and laying her eggs al- 
most daily for his use; her mate 
with his clarion-noted clock sound- 
ing the hours of the night for 
every homestead. Are not all 
these fulfilling their destined end? 
And do not these very character- 
istics lead to the multiplication 
and improvement of their race? 

May we not reason thus as to 
the higher order of beings? Can 
we avoid contrasting the negro 
with the white man, who, go 
where he will, becomes the ruler? 
or with the red man now dying 
out from this continent? or with 
the Malay race in New Zealand, 
Tahiti and elsewhere on the Pa- 
cific, fading away before the 
influx of European settlers? In 
these cases the mere contact of 
races seems fatal to one of them. 
The colonists in this country not 
only bought African slaves, but 
reduced many of the Indians to 
slavery. The negroes throve and 
multiplied, the Indians died out. 
We can find only here and there a 
trace of them where they had 
mingled their blood with the 
blacks. 

We know best the history of the 
negro in this country, but his his- 
tory elsewhere, as far as it is 
known to us, corresponds with it. 
From his history we infer that 
God has given him a tendency to 
thrive and multiply in a condition 
of servitude, under which other 
races die out, and has given him 
little propensity to shake off that 
servitude. But in freedom he has 
shown a tendency to deteriorate 
and die out, in countries where 
other races were thriving and 
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multiplying rapidly. May we not 
then infer that the servile condi- 
tion of the negroes in the South 
was not contrary to the will of 
God? Nor is this contradicted by 
God’s revealed word, which, so 
far from prohibiting human slave- 
ry, strongly inculcates the rela- 
tive duties of the master and 
slave. 

But where are the four millions 
of negroes which the sun shone up- 
on in the South in 1860? Until dis- 
turbed by the Northern invaders 
they continued to thrive and multi- 
ply in every part of the Confedera- 
cy. But the decree of freedom was 
to them ‘the beginning of the end.’ 
We foresee that in taking the cen- 
sus of 1870, the United States 
government will order that no 
record be made of distinctions in 
color or race, under the plea that 
all are citizens, all free and equal, 
while the true object will be to 
hide from the world the fearful 
gap, freedom and Northern rule 
are making in their ranks. 

The people of the Southern 
States felt that they had a civili- 
zation, and a political and social 
organization, from which not on- 
ly they themselves, but their 
slaves drew countless blessings. 
They saw that these blessings 
could only be preserved by break- 
ing off all connection with their 
faithless and usurping confeder- 
ates. Noclass was more enthu- 
siastic in the cause of Secession 
than the clergy and the more de- 
vout portion of the community. 
We witnessed but a feeble indica- 
tion of this spirit, while listening 
to a devout minister of the Gos- 
pel teaching his lisping infant to 
pray for President Davis as the 
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champion, not only of political, 
but religious rights. In what 
war have the clergy taken a simi- 
lar part? We see a Bishop, with- 
out one word of censure from his 
brethren, taking high command, 
leading armies into battle, and 
perishing at the ‘cannon’s mouth.’ 
We see aclergyman of the same 
church, at the first outbreak of 
the war, drilling his raw artille- 
rists, himself point the field piece 
on the foe, while with the roar of 
the cannon he mingles pious ejac- 
ulations to his God. We see oth- 
ers leading their regiments of 
horse or foot into the fight—but 
examples multiplying around us 
soon become innumerable. Many 
crowd into the ranks of the vol- 
unteer army; many rise to com- 
mands and prove worthy of them. 
Others, withheld by their views 
of professional propriety from ac- 
tually bearing arms, eagerly seek 
the posts of regimental chaplains, 
and are seen in the field assisting 
the wounded, or kneeling by the 
dying, as devoutly calm under 
the enemy’s fire, asin their pul- 
pit or closet at home. Many who 
had lived a priest’s life died a sol- 
dier’s death. Nor did these cleri- 
cal warriors represent a party in 
the church. In the seven States 
which first formed the Confeder- 
acy, we know hardly a native 
clergyman who opposed Secession, 
few who did not approve of it. 
For to numbers in the South, 
the war of Secession was a holy 
war; and General (Stonewall) 
Jackson was the worthy repre- 
sentative of this class. Few re- 
cluse devotees are more absorbed 
in a religious life, than he was 
even in the most active part of 
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his military career. Tis was the 
spirit of Judas Maccabeus aroused 
in defence, not only of political 
right, but religious truth. 

Yet, patriotism did not, in the 
South, usurp the place and as- 
sume the garb of religion—po- 
litical sermons, so common at the 
North—discourses from the pul- 
pit designed to produce a political 
effect, were hardly known in the 
South. Few of the most punctual 
attendants at church ever heard 
one. No communion table was 
seen draped with Confederate 
banners, in rivalry with ‘the 
stars and stripes’ as used at the 
North. No congregation chant- 
ed a national anthem, in place 
of a hymn to the Almighty, in 
answer to the ‘star spangled ban- 
ner’ given out from the pulpit 
and shouted rather than sung by 
the choir and congregation of the 
Northern ‘ church militant.’ The 
religious manifestations in the 
South contrasted strongly with the 
fanatic politics, which pervaded 
and over-rode the religion of the 
North. 

Let no one imagine that we 
hold up to admiration each regi- 
mental chaplain in the Confede- 
rate army. With some neither 
the service of God or their coun- 
try was the ruling motive. There 
were gross blunders in the official 
appointments made in this, as in 
every branch of the service. But 
the conduct of the clergy general- 
ly, and of the devout and zealous 
members, of both sexes, of all 
branches of the Church, proved 
that Secession did not find sup- 
port only in the ambition of poli- 
ticians, the worldly calculations 
of mercenary men, and the pas- 
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sionate and thoughtless impulses 
of hot and heady youth. 

It is foreign to our purpose to 
trace the manifold blunders which, 
from the beginning of the war to 
the end, did more to ruin the 
cause of the Confederacy, than 
the arms or the policy of its 
enemies. We will consider what 
effect the circumstances attending 
the ruin of his country may have 
on the minds of the Southern 
man. 

The effects of emancipation on 
the negroes first attract his at- 
tention. They have been pictur- 
ed as a people cruelly oppressed— 
conscious of their wrongs, and 
only kept down hitherto by the 
strong hand—as true prisoners, as 
galley slaves or the inmates of a 
penitentiary. The fetters are 
knocked off, the bolts withdrawn, 
and the prison doors thrown open. 
What now is their conduct? Does 
it indicate the feelings engender- 
ed by a long course of wrongs? 
When we remember that this 
people lately numbered more than 
four millions, that in some parts 
of the country the blacks were 
three, five, and even ten to the 
whites—that agents were busy 
among them filling their minds 
and turning their heads, with 
dangerous counsels and imprac- 
ticable hopes—how rare were the 
instances of violence, outrage, or 
even disrespect to the whites, es- 
pecially to their former masters. 
In what multitudes of cases did 
they seek employment as free- 
men, from him who so lately held 
them as slaves. The instinctive 
sense of their own inferiority told 
them that there was nothing un- 
natural in their former condition. 
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It had been said that by a 
system of compulsory toil for 
another, they had been prevented 
from laboring for their own ad- 
vancement. What is the history, 
not of their industry, but of their 
indolence? The greater part of 
them have shown little more prov- 
idence than cattle turned out to 
pasture. 

Where among them do we see 
the effects of their, at least, par- 
tial training in Christianity and 
civilization? With few excep- 
tions, the most devout negroes 
celebrated their freedom by at 
once abandoning the congrega- 
tions of whites, with which they 
had long connected themselves. 
They seek to escape from the re- 
straints imposed by the pro- 
prieties of Christain worship and 
the presence of others of superi- 
or education and race; and to 
find in assemblies of their own 
people, opportunities which they 
instinctively crave for a boisterous 
and sensuous expression of their 
devotional impulses. The indul- 
gence of this yearning after re- 
ligious excitement soon produces 
extravagances utterly incompat- 
ible with Christian humility. 

Its influence on the women not 
seldom led them to assume the 
prophetic character, and their 
inspired ravings, when they had 
any meaning, were utterly sub- 
versive of Christian truth. The 
suddenness and universality of 
this religious movement, in de- 
serting the churches they had 
joined, was well expressed, in few 
words, by a clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church, who, although 
a native of England, had, in the 
midst of a negro population, de- 
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voted almost a life time to their 
religious instruction. ‘*On the 
triumph of the Northern arms 
becoming known to the negroes, 
I saw the labors of thirty years 
perish in thirty minutes.”’ 

Their civilization clave to 
them no longer than their reli- 
gion. They put off both as easily 
as their clothes. The writer of 
this article, being absent from-his 
plantation on service, when his 
neighborhood was occupied by 
the enemy, requested a neighbor 
to ascertain what was the con- 
dition of his negroes. His friend 
soon gave him the required in- 
formation, laying particular stress 
on one feature. ‘ You would no 
longer recognize the family rela- 
tions among your negroes. There 
have been so many exchanges of 
husbands and wives that few 
households are in the state in 
which you lately left them.’ 

Yet for thirty or forty years, at 
least, especial pains had been 
taken to impress on these people 
the sanctity and permanence of 
the marriage tie. This was one 
of the speediest results of free- 
dom even here, where the negroes 
remained on the plantation. In 
many cases, they deserted their 
old homes to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere, with a view, not of 
making, but finding a living. In 
so doing, they often disencumber- 
ed themselves of such impedi- 
ments as wives, husbands, and 
children, throwing off, with the 
obligation of personal service, all 
domestic ties. This improvidence, 
and their neglect of a parent’s 
duties, have been followed by a 
fearful mortality among the 
children, who, indeed, in the 
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days of slavery owed their pres- 
ervation chiefly to the master’s 
care. 

The destiny of the negro in the 
Southern States is becoming daily 
more manifest. For the inert- 
ness and improvidehce of his un- 
changeable nature, proved by his 
history in every age and every 
land, plainly point it out. The 
negroes emancipated in the West 
Indies, indeed, however low they 
may sink into barbarism, may 
not become extinct. They have 
found a new Guinea and Angola 
there. Protected by a climate as 
hostile to the white man as pro- 
pitious to the black, they gather 
rather than earn a subsistence 
from the almost spontaneous pro- 
duce of the soil; and a subsistence, 
that they may exist to enjoy the 
dolce far niente, the luxury of in- 
dolence, is all they ask. But on 
the adjacent continent, life is not 
existence merely, but a struggle, 
under adverse conditions, re- 
quiring some thought, industry, 
self-denial, all so much wanting 
in the negro—an unceasing strug- 
gle which becomes hopeless, when 
it has to be maintained in contact, 
and often in conflict with a su- 
perior race. 

Many a Southern man, led by 
his knowledge of the negro to 
this conviction as to their destiny, 
is startled at the reflections which 
force themselves upon him. Has 
God permitted the exodus of 
hundreds of thousands of these 
people from a country, one of the 
most barbarous, perhaps the most 
unimprovable on earth, where 
they were the slaves of barbarians 
like themselves? Did he permit 
their transportation to another 
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land, where, although still in 
bondage, civilization and Christ- 
ianity were within their reach? 
Has he multiplied their num- 
bers fifteen fold in little more 
than a century, permitted their 
progress in civilization, and open- 
ed to many of them his revealed 
word? Has he made them the 
instruments for reclaiming from 
the wilderness vast territories, 
both continental and insular, of 
matchless fertility, and incalcula- 
ble utility to man,—regions on 
which he has stamped a climate 
rendering them irreclaimable by 
the labors of any other race?— 
Has God done all this only that 
these millions of negroes entering, 
or within the pale of civilization 
and Christianity, should, through 
the results of a political convul- 
sion, in which they took no part, 
suddenly relapse towards bar- 
barism, lose sight of the cross of 
Christ, and, throughout the great- 
er part of these wide territories, 
hasten to extinction? What bet- 
ter can now be hoped for ina 
large portion of these Southern 
States, than that, when, like the 
red man, the black shall have 
passed away, they may become 
pastoral and half-civilized regions 
occupied by the degraded remnant 
of what was once a free and high 
spirited people, cut short in their 
rapid progress towards an emi- 
nent position among the nations 
of the earth? 

But this is, or has been, the 
Southern man’s country, his 


home, endeared by every tender 
tie, hallowed by many glorious 
memories, watered with the blood 
of his brothers, who gave their 
He may be 


lives for its defence. 


forgiven if he is staggered at the 
unveiling of its coming fate. 

He has seen the enemies of 
this, his country, the mass of 
them utterly regardless of God’s 
law, and the political rights they 
had covenanted to respect, mak- 
ing war uponit in the name of 
religion and humanity. The 
smouldering ruins, the wasted 
fields, the herds slaughtered in 
wantonness, the plunder laden 
trains—all proved their object to 
be not mere conquest, but rob- 
bery and devastation. He has 
seen them triumphant, and push- 
ing their success to the very ends 
they began by disavowing. 

He now sees the Northern 
champions of universal liberty and 
equality, while carefully exclud- 
ing the negroes among themselves 
from all political or social equali- 
ty with themselves, yet striving to 
give them in the, South dominion 
over their former masters, while 
these very negroes are perishing 
from off the face of the land. 

He finds himself in a country 
cursed of God and man; and, 
prompted by his convictions of 
retributive justice, he looks around 
him and into his own heart to 
find the cause of this condemna- 
tion of himself, his country, his 
people, and the lately subject 
race. Looking back with scru- 
tinizing eye on the great struggle 
through which he has lately past, 
he can repent of nothing but the 
blunders which led to the ruin of 
a righteous cause. He looks back 
upon sacrifice after sacrifice, great, 
numberless and _ heart-rending, 
made by millions of his people 
from the purest motives—and be- 
hold! each noble sacrifice draws 
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after it the penalty of crime.— 
Whatever were their sins as a 
people, he can find, in the result 
of the late conflict, nothing but 
triumphant wrong in the North, 
and nothing but unmerited 
ruin and misery in the South.— 
Whatever their natural sin 
was, he sees them trampled 
upon, by God’s permission, by a 
far more sinful people. The re- 
sult is good to none, evil to all.— 
To the North loss, to the South 
ruin, to the negro extermination. 

Bewildered in mind, he is yet 
more puzzled by the conduct of 
many of the clergy, whose patriot- 
ic zeal and sacrifices he can never 
forget. When, in the ruin and 
humiliation of their native State, 
he joins them in the public wor- 
ship of God, he now hears all of 
the ministers of one branch of the 
church, and many of the others 
praying for a government which 
their congregations know only 
through its tyrannies, and calling 
down the blessings of God on 
magistrates whose whole author- 
ity is founded on usurpation.— 
Nota word is breathed to indi- 
cate that those, whom they pray 
for, stand in especial need that 
God should touch their guilty 
hearts, and move them to repent 
and seek pardon for their sins 
against God in their crimes against 
men. How strange the effect 
produced by hearing the minister 
praying for the prosperity of a 
government on Sunday, when he 
and nine-tenths of his congrega- 
tion would think it a blessed day’s 
work could they destroy it on 
Monday. 

The clergy urge the example of 
St. Paul praying for Nero!— 
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as doubtless he did—for his con- 
version and repentance as a sin- 
burdened man—not for his long 
life and prosperity as a blood- 
stained tyrant. Often as we are 
urged in Scripture to forgive our 
enemies, we are no where urged 
to forgive the enemies of our 
country, to the utter forgetful- 
ness of that country’s wrongs.— 
Let not the professing Christian 
forget how strong is now the 
temptation to abandon honest 
convictions under the plea of re- 
ligious duty; how easily a base 
subserviency to his wrong doers 
can cloke itself under the garb of 
Christian forgiveness of injuries 
to the utter confounding of our 
sense of right and wrong. Ask 
yourself this question: After suf- 
fering the wrongs that we have 
experienced at the hands of our 
enemies, with the knowledge we 
now have of their true character, 
had we succeeded in breaking the 
yoke, would the most Christian 
spirit among us have failed to 
look upon them as enemies, not to 
be injured, but to be ever suspect- 
ed, watched and shunned? Was 
there ever occasion calling more 
loudly for obedience to the in- 
junction ‘ Let him be unto thee as 
a heathen man and a publican.’ 
The contagion of iniquity must 
be shunned. 

Such a construction as many of 
our clergy have practically put 
upon the text ‘the powers that be 
are ordained of God’ is a carica- 
ture of Erastianism worthy of 
the ‘ Vicar of Bray.» Those who 
thus teach need fear persecution 
from no tyranny in power, up- 
holding, as they do, whoever gets 
the upper hand. Had the late 
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unhappy Emperor, Maximilian, 
received the support of the Mexi- 
can nation, and, in the confusion 
and exhaustion produced among 
us by the war of Secession, had 
he reiccupied Texas as a Mexican 
province, every clergyman and 
congregation there would have 
been bound in Christian duty, on 
the principles acted on by many 
since the conquest of the South, to 
acknowledge allegiance to him, 
and pray for the prosperity of the 
sovereign and government thrust 
upon them at the point of the 
sword. 

A prompt and frank admission 
that might makes right, that in 
every worldly undertaking failure 
or success manifests God's anger 
or approval; a return to the faith 
and practice of our Gothic fore- 
fathers, who, after overrunning 
and re-peopling Western Europe, 
had recourse in their law-suits to 
duels between the plaintiffs and 
defendants, and relied on the is- 
sue as the judgment of God, could 
not more confound our natural 
sense of right or wrong. 

If we may judge from men’s 
public acts and professions, too 
few in the South, and the clergy 
as little as any class, have rightly 
distinguished between a Christian 
resignation to God’s will, and a 
forced submission to the power of 
an earthly conqueror. Prisoners 
in body, as every Confederate be- 
came, crowds seem to have yielded 
themselves prisoners in mind, and 
denying their deepest convictions, 
became the ready and apparently 
willing instruments in each meas- 
ure devised by their conquerors to 
complete their ruin and deepen 
their degradation. It is vain to 
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deny that many in the South feel 
degraded in their own esteem, not 
from the result of the war, but by 
their own conduct since the war. 
Tempted to recantations of prin- 
ciples and to pledges of allegiance 
by hopes, deceptively held out to 
them, of preserving some remnant 
of political or proprietary rights, 
many have allowed themselves to 
be made the agents in uprooting 
the very foundations of their own 
State. And they have not gained 
by their subserviency the sem- 
blance of a security for any right. 
They forgat that they were deal- 
ing with a people whom it is im- 
possible to trust without being de- 
ceived. Many, even those who 
had displayed most valor as sol- 
diers, have shown little of the 
spirit of martyrs, rather to suffer 
than todoa wrong. Yielding up 
their conviction of right, they 
have shaken hands with the slay- 
ers of brothers, fathers and sons, 
not doubting the justice of the 
cause in which they fell, but be- 
cause that it is lost. 

No man can look earnestly upon 
life without seeing that in this 
world wrong often prevails over 
right. Indeed, while we have 
abundant indications given to us 
that there is a rule of right for 
our guidance, the breaches of it, 
and the prosperity attending 
them, are so many and startling, 
as to lead us to look forward toa 
life hereafter in which all wrongs 
will be redressed. The destruc- 
tion of earthly hope and trust 
often drives the believer closer to 
his God. It often arouses the un- 
converted sinner to look upon life 
asa state, not of enjoyment, but 
probation. But we have no reas- 
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on torely on material ruin and 
moral degradation, as the means 
of regenerating a whole people. 
Every great revolution, which 
shakes society to its foundations, 
tends violently to unsettle the 
lirmest seated convictions, and 
leads many to doubt what they 
have hitherto held as sacred and 
indisputable truth. There is 
much in this world to bewilder us. 
We see that evil exists and know 
not why; that it is often triumph- 
ant; and yet we can find many 
proofs that it is offensive to God. 
The instructed yet humble mind- 
ed Christian is ever ready to ex- 
claim, ‘ The ways of the Almighty 
are past finding out.’ Even in 
the ages of heathen darkness, gift- 
ed men, guided by no revelation 
but that which God had stamped 
upon their hearts, have recognized 
the nothingness of human wis- 
dom in all attempts to weigh the 
counsels or measure the plans of 
the Deity. Man knows but one 
spot in limitless space; he ex- 
periences but one point of endless 
time; he sees but one ‘flash of the 
all pervading glory; and, could 
he gaze upon the whole expanse 
of the material and moral uni- 
verse, he might not comprehend 
its relations. As the Creator, 
God has not opened to us his 
counsels, while, as the Redeemer, 
he has made known only his will. 
But this is a skeptical age, in 
which men are loath to search for 
the solid ground on which they 
may build up a Christian’s faith; 
while they are open-eyed and open- 
eared to every difliculty in recon- 
ciling God’s Word with their dim 
and narrow views of nature, man, 
and the course of this world’s 
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events; proudly requiring God to 
lay open all his counsels, before 
they will obey that which he en- 
joins. 

The doubts and contradictions 
that beset the human mind en- 
gendered of old a creed, embraced 
by many philosophers, and well 
expressed by the Roman poet of 
that school— 

“Far, far from mortals and their vain 
concerns, 
In peace perpetual dwell the immortal 

Gods: 

Each self-dependent and from human 
wants 
Estranged forever.” 

In thus teaching that the Deity 
exists not for man, they indirect- 
ly denied the existence of the 
Deity. This creed of unbelief has 
never clied out, and evil influences 
often propagate it far and wide. 

When the Southern man sur- 
veys the immense tropical and 
adjacent regions of the Western 
continent, in which the soil admits 
not of tillage by the white man’s 
hand, from the malignant effects 
of a climate which is yet more be- 
nignant to the negro than that of 
Africa itself; when he recognizes 
the productive powers of these re- 
gions, running to luxurious waste, 
enlarging, not the realms of ciy- 
ilization, but of an African bar- 
barism; when he thinks of their 
measureless capacity to supply 
the wants and elevate the condi- 
tion of untold millions, not only 
those who might dwell upon the 
soil, but yet vaster multitudes 
throughout the remotest regions 
of the earth; when he remembers 
that the peculiar capacities of the 
negro, guided and controlled by 
the skill, forethought and energy 
of the Caucasian race, have more 
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than demonstrated the practica- 
bility of this happy result; when 
he contrasts the almost certain 
future with what might well have 
been, and beholds how much is 
thus cut off from the possible ex- 
pansion of the civilized and 
Christian world, may he not be 
tempted to adopt the creed of 
Zoroaster, and recognize in all 
that he beholds but one vast field 
for the perpetual struggles be- 
tween Ormuzd and Ahriman, the 
Principle of Good, and the Prin- 
ciple of Evil, and conclude that in 
his quarter of the world, Ahriman 
has permanently gotten the up- 
per hand? 

The mass of mankind cannot 
look beyond the local and tempo- 
rary circumstances which sur- 
round them. They mould their 
conviction upon them. Standing 
amidst the ruins of his country, 
with the evidences of a perishing 
civilization around him, and tri- 
umphant wrong lording it over 
him, realizing the weakness, folly, 
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and faithlessness of many to 
whom he had looked for guidance 
and example, is it strange that, 
here in the South, many an un- 
regenerated man, many an un- 
confirmed believer should find it 
hard to resist the doubts that 
crowd upon him? Doubt of the 
possibility of human rectitude— 
doubt of the unvarying and eter- 
nal nature of right and wrong— 
doubt yet more horrible—of the 
justice and benevolence of God! 

It is, perhaps, not in the power 
of the whole people of the South 
to reverse the decree of material 
ruin and desolation past upon 
their country. But how far the 
conduct of professing Christians 
may have tended to its moral 
degradation, let each one ask his 
own conscience, and whether it 
acquit or condemn him, let him 
recognize the multiplied evil 
tendencies of the times, and with 
true Christian zeal labor to coun- 
teract them. 
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PROVERBIAL wisdom is uni- 
versally popular; but, few of those 
who have given to the world a 
wise saw, ora proverb, have cred- 
it with the learned, still fewer, 
with the masses. Many a man 
has a bit of wisdom from Roche- 
focauld which he produces on all 
occasions, to his own satisfaction, 
and the edification of his friends, 
without having heard that such a 
man as Rochefoucauld ever lived; 
and it is surprising, on looking 
over ‘‘Lacon,” to find how 
many newspapers are enriched 
from its pages, without the slight- 
est . acknowledgment to its au- 
thor; probably, most often, from 
inability to assign the authorship. 

The author of ‘‘ Lacon,’ the 
Rey. Charles Caleb Colton, was 
an ofi-shoot of that combination of 
Church and State, which has done 
so much to bring discredit on the 
Anglican church. The following 
anecdote will illustrate to what 
class of ministers he belonged, 
and also serve as a key-note to one 
phase of his character, by no 
means the worst. Contrary to 
the opinion of smokers in this 
country, he thought his cigars 
should have a certain degree of 
dampness, and to secure this, he 
used to keep them in a little dark 
place under the pulpit, because it 
imparted the exact degree ofdamp- 
ness required; he did this instead 
of wrapping them in a cabbage 
leaf, which he thought a poor 
substitute for his little pulpit 
cuddy. One naturally thinks in 


this connection of fox-hunting, 
card-playing, wine-bibbing par- 
sons, and the Rev. Caleb will not 
be found to ‘disable’? the judg- 
ment. 

He was chosen a fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, in 
1801, and was presented by his 
college to the perpetual curacy of 
Tiverton, Prior’s Quarter, Dev- 
onshire; there he lived and flour- 
ished, after his kind, for many 
years. 

‘*Tacon, or many things in few 
words,” is the only work of any 
enduring fame that he gave to the 
world. He wrote, besides, ‘‘ Hy- 
pocrisy, a satirical poem,” ‘ Na- 
poleon, a poem,’ with strong 
English views of Napoleon; “ Mod- 
ern Antiquity,” and others, none 
of which have sufficient of Attic 
salt to preserve them from ob- 
livion. 

In manner, he seems to have 
been kind, agreeable, and sociable 
enough, to win for him warm 
friends among those who knew 
him intimately and were not re- 
pelled by his principles. He 
made no personal pretence to re- 
ligious sentiment, and cannot, 
therefore, be charged with hypoc- 
risy, though, unfit as he was, he 
entered the pulpit and won the 
gown. <A man of his talent could 
not but preach with great force, 
and itis said, that at times he 
would be as eloquent as Demos- 
thenes in praise of Christian vir- 
tues. Indeed, ina mass of apo- 
thegms, drawn, generally, from 
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the darkest and weakest points in 
human nature, some gems occur 
that illustrate the best. - It would 
be difficult to put the point more 
strongly than in this, for instance: 
‘* Sincerely to aspire after virtue, 
is to gain her, and zealously to 
labor after her wages, is to receive 
them. Those that seek her early, 
will find her before it is late; her 
reward also is with her, and she 
will come quickly. For the breast 
of a good man is a little heaven 
commencing on earth; where the 
Deity sits enthroned with unri- 
valled influence, every safety from 
danger, resource from sterility, 
even subjugated passion, ‘like 
the wind and storm fulfilling his 
word.’ ’? Or this: ‘* Vice stings 
us even in our pleasures, but vir- 
tue consoles us even in our pains.” 
The following also comes strange- 
ly from a man who made a cigar 
case of his pulpit: ‘‘In pulpit el- 
oquence, the grand difficulty lies 
here; to give the subject all the 
dignity it so fully deserves, with- 
out attaching any importance to 
ourselves. The Christian mes- 
senger cannot think too highly of 
his prince, or too humbly of him- 
self. This is that secret art which 
captivates and improves an audi- 
ence, and which all who see will 
fancy they could imitate, whilst 
most who try it will fail. ‘ Sperat 
idem, sudat multum, frustraque 
laborat ausus idem;?”? which, be- 
ing freely rendered means, He 
that undertakes it will have his 
trouble for his pains. 

I must make an exception to 
the remark that Colton made no 
personal pretence to religious sen- 
timent. Although he would, on 
Sunday, make the most irresisti- 
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ble appeals to the consciences of 
his hearers, and ‘‘the next day 
gallop after the fox with a pack 
of hounds, fish, shoot, or fight a 
man, in company with sporting 
blacklegs, bruisers, dicers, et hoc 
genus omne ;?? he, on one occasion, 
enacted the role of ‘‘ When the 
D—1 was sick,” &c., without be- 
ing the sick man himself. The 
circumstance is striking and I 
will give itin the words of one of 
his biographers: ‘‘ Among Col- 
ton’s sporting companions was 
a very abandoned Devonshire 
squire, who had squandered a 
fine fortune, and beggared his 
family, by his extravagance and 
dissipation. Becoming sick, and 
his physicians having assured him 
that a speedy death was inevita- 
ble, he dispatched a messenger 
for Colton, and demanded of him 
an acknowledgment of a fact, 
which he said all parsons’ lives 
declared, ‘ that their religion and 
all religion was a lie.’ This Col- 
ton refused to do, wherefore the 
dying wretch, in a paroxysm of 
rage, called down curse after 
curse upon the head of the con- 
science-stricken parson, and im- 
mediately expired. Language 
cannot describe Colton’s horror; 
he returned home and shut him- 
self up in his chamber; on the 
following Sunday, he preached 
upon the uncertainty of life, and 
in a most impressive manner dis- 
coursed upon the dreadful reali- 
ties of death, judgment and eter- 
nity, closing his sermon with a 
solemn declaration that he had 
seen the error of his ways, and 
was resolved to lead a new life. 
His reformation, though of longer 
continuance than the morning 
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cloud, was not lasting. Three, 
four, five months of exemplary 
conduct and then came the first 
symptoms of declension, in the 
shape of the parson’s grey horse 
harnessed to a dog cart, with his 
gun and brace of pointers, in 
charge of a groom, the whole 
‘turn out’ for starting, and wait- 
ing at the entrance of the church- 
yard, on Sunday evening, the last 
night of August, to carry the par- 
son, SO soon as service was over, 
toa celebrated shooting ground, 
five and twenty miles off, that he 
might be on the spot ready for 
the irresistible first of Septem- 
ber.”? 

Colton was essentially an ad- 
venturer and a gambler. He is 
said to have written a tract in 
which it is shown, beyond the 
possibility ofa doubt, that when 
in gambling, the chances are in 
the slightest degree against a 
man, he must in the end be ruin- 
ed. A fact which has been forced 
on most persons, who have tried 
it. After writing this tract, he 
went and laid down his last 
thousand pounds upon the rouelle. 
He won, he doubled his stake and 
won again, and went on doubling 
and winning until he broke the 
bank; but went back the next 
evening and was ruined himself. 
He attempted money-making 
in various ways. In Paris he 
was ‘‘a horse dealer, then a 
wine merchant, and then again 
a picture dealer.” It is said 
that he won within a year or two 
£25,000. By gambling and spec- 
ulations he lost all he made; and 
writes thus in ‘‘ Lacon: ‘* The 
gamester, if he die a martyr to 
his profession, is doubly ruined. 
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He adds his soul to every other 
loss, and by the act of suicide, re- 
nounces earth to forfeit heaven.” 
He is not the only man 

“Who never said a foolish thing 

And never did a wise one.” 

Perhaps his most discreditable 
mode of ‘‘raising the wind’? was 
that adopted in Paris, as his other 
resources failed him. He extort- 
ed money from the wealthy Is- 
landers who visited Paris, either 
by black mail or begging. On 
one occasion, when he heard that 
the Duke of Northumberland was 
in Paris, at the coronation of 
Charles X., he immediately said 
that ‘the Duke is on my ground 
and must pay me contribution 
money.’? He made a _ touching 
appeal to His Grace by letier, who 
sent him an order for 25 Napo- 
leons. Then, rather shabbily 
dressed, but bedizened with a 
great profusion of watch chains 
and other jewelry, of which he 
was extravagantly fond, he pre- 
sented himself to the Duke’s bank- 
er, ‘*The latter,” to use the 
words of his biographer, ‘‘ struck 
with the brilliant decorations of 
his otherwise half genteelly dress- 
ed visitor, and supposing that he 
was some eccentric son of wealth 
and nobility, bowed him, with 
most obsequious grace, to his pri- 
vate cabinet, and waited to hear 
his brilliant visitor’s business.— 
When it was told the banker re- 
plied: ‘Can it be possible, s-i-r? 
You are not the Mr. Colton, 
s-i-r, mentioned in His Grace's 
order ?? ‘The arrived petition, 
s-i-r, can’t be yours?’ ‘ Let’s 
see,’ said C. ‘Yes, that’s it ; 
but the Duke has made a tri- 


fling mistake: in his note to me, 
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he promised me £25, but you can 
rectify that little error.? The 
banker, however, refused to pay 
more than 25 Louis to the cleri- 
cal beggar, whom the Duke’s note 
described as a distressed, sick, suf- 
fering clergyman.”? 

Some very discreditable cases of 
levying black mail on his country- 
men are told of him; but he was 
not always successful, as he was 
balked in such an attempt by the 
nerve of the Duchess of St. Al- 
bans. 

The shores of America were 
honored by the presence of this 
clerical adventurer. Before he 
went to Paris, he visited this 
country to get rid of troublesome 
creditors, in 1824. He landed at 
New Port, in Rhode Island, is 
said to have spent some time in 
New York, and to have written 
articles for the New York papers; 
thence he went to Charleston, 
South Carolina, where he must 
have created a good impression, 
as he was highly spoken of in the 
‘*Southern Literary Journal.”— 
It is supposed that he spent about 
two years in this country, after 
which he went to Paris. 

With regard to the book which 
we have before us, it has been said, 
‘“‘That few works have appear- 
ed for the last fifty years, which 
contain more original thoughts 
happily expressed.’? Those apo- 
thegms, which give the name to 
the book, are mostly too long to 
enter much into the proverbial 
sayings of the world, but they do 
enter largely into current litera- 
ture. ‘‘Lacon” is also largely 
embellished with pointed and ap- 
propriate anecdotes. The author's 
knowledge of mankind was not 
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altogether, though to a great ex- 
tent, ‘‘an acquaintance with his 
weak points, his infirmities, hy- 
pocrisies and short comings.”»— 
He says in his preface, which is 
very trenchant, ‘‘Should my 
readers think some of my conclu- 
sions too severe, they will, in 
justice, recollect that my object is 
truth, that my subject is man, 
and that a handsome picture can- 
not represent deformity.’? Alas! 
that it should be so; but is there 
not enough truth in the statement, 
to make us feel that there is at 
least some excuse for an author 
to say severe things? Unfortu- 
nately, the standard of principle, 
as well for religion and politics as 
business, islamentably low. We 
can speak for our own country, 
let these laconics tell the story of 
the country where they were in- 
spired. From these many les- 
sons of worldly wisdom may be 
learnt, or learnt without them, 
forced upon men by their daily 
intercourse. But we are happy 
to know that they are not of uni- 
versal application. A few men 
can be pointed out, here and 
there, rari nantes, whom it is not 
necessary to watch in our business 
transactions. It is deplorable for 
a country when such maxims en- 
ter largely into business opera- 
tions; or when they are justified 
by the conduct of professed Christ- 
ians, or properly characterize the 
motives of political leaders. In 
the opinion ofa large portion of 
our people, Walpole’s estimate of 
the corruptibility of mankind, 
seems to be taken for granted; 
but we will still believe that the 
‘faithful man’? can be found..— 
With all due honor be it stated 
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® that Walpole himself refused 


£60,000 to interfere to save the 
Earl of Derwentwater, when un- 
der sentence of death. Whether 
the great minister boasted his 
own virtue, I cannot say. The 
standard of proverbial wisdom 
is vastly lowered since the Son of 
Sirac told us that ‘‘A wise son 
maketh a glad father,” and ‘‘That 
treasures of wickedness profit 
nothing.’? Now, I have mistak- 
en this generation very much, if 
from one end of the country to 
the other, one does not hear 
“ sons’? commended more as 
‘* sharp” or *‘ cute”? boys (atrocious 
idea) than recommended and 
taught to be wise ones. The itali- 
cized words are the key-notes of 
American education. Solomon 
counsels caution against security- 
ship, carelessness, dealing with a 
slack hand, &c., but tells of fideli- 
ity, diligence, liberality, and the 
‘*memory of the just.” To adopt 
Solomon’s proverbs would be to 
force us to adopt a different stand- 
ard of success than that which 
we practically propose to our- 
selves. ; 

‘*Lacon” is truly ‘‘many things 
in few words;” the author touches 
on every imaginable subject; he 
writes de omnibus rebus, et qui- 
busdam aliis, and throws light on 
all. In sucha mass ofapothegms, 
anecdotes and good things, it 
is difficult to make a selection. 
Somewhat at random, I will se- 
lect a few, avoiding the longer 
ones, and those that are of a 
more argumentative character ; 
and one of the very best is one of 
the first I find. ‘‘Men will wran- 
gle for religion, write for it, fight 
for it, die for it, anything—but 
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live for it.» Does not the follow- 
ing tell the story of “ Stonewall” 
Jackson’s life and success? 

‘*Secrecy of design, when com- 
bined with rapidity of execution, 
like the column that guided Israel 
in the desert, becomes the guard- 
ian pillar of light and fire to 
our friends, a cloud of impenetra- 
ble darkness to our enemies.’’ 
The following apothegm is gene- 
rally accepted as true. ‘*Times 
of general calamity and confusion 
have ever been productive of the 
greatest minds. The purest ore 
is produced from the hottest fur- 
nace, and the brightest thunder- 
bolt is elicited from the darkest 
storm.’? What, then, must be 
thought of the state of a country 
whose purest ores and brightest 
thunderbolts are such as Thad- 
eus Stevens and B —— Butler, 
after passing through such Ca- 
lamity and confusion? The morals 
of the following must be left to 
the casuist. ‘*The sun should 
not set upon our anger, neither 
should he rise upon our confidence. 
We should forgive freely, but for- 
get rarely. I will not be re- 
venged, and this I owe to my 
enemy; but I will remember, and 
this I owe to myself.» What do 
the advocates of The Code think 
of this? ‘‘If all seconds were as 
adverse to duels as their princi- 
pals, very little blood would be 
shed in that way.” 

The following is commended to 
every body South of the Potomac, 
and especially those who live in 
the track of Sherman and Sheri- 
dan: ‘*Murmur at nothing, if 
our ills are reparable it is un- 
grateful, if remediless it is vain. 
A Christian builds his fortitude 
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on a_ better foundation than 
stoicism; he is pleased with every 
thing that happens, because he 
knows that it could not happen 
unless it had first pleased God, 
and that which pieases him must 
be best. He is assured that no 
new thing can befall him, and 
that he is in the hands of a father 
who will prove him with no afilic- 
tion, that resignation cannot con- 
quer, or that death cannot cure.” 
The following anecdote is told in 
connection with Erasmus’ doubts 
as to whether he had the courage 
to become a martyr. ‘‘ Had he 
been brought to the stake, and 
recanted in that situation (which 
no one believes he would have 
done,) I question whether he 
would have found a better salvo 
for his conscience, than that of 
Mustapha, a Greek Christian, of 
Constantinople. This man was 
much respected by the Turk; but 
a curiosity he could not resist, 
induced him to run the hazard of 
being present at some of the 
esoteric ceremonies of the Moslem 
faith, to see which, is to incur the 
penalty of death, unless the infi- 
del should atone for the offence 
by embracing the faith of Ma- 
homet. Mustapha chose the lat- 
ter alternative, and this saved his 
life. As he was known to bea 
man of strict integrity, he did 
not escape the remonstrances of 
former friends, to whom he made 
this excuse for his apostacy. ‘ J 
thought it Lest to trust a merciful 
God with my soul, than those 
wretches with my body.? ” 

The following, among others, 
does not show as high an appre- 
ciation of the gentler sex as the 
author would probably have had, 
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if he had been a betterman. ‘‘If 
you cannot fill a woman with love 
of you, fill her above the brim 
with love of herself; all that 
runs over will be yours.” Of 
wit, he says: *‘ Wit, however, is 
one of the few things which has 
been rewarded more often than it 
has been defined. <A _ certain 
Bishop said to his Chaplain; what 
is wit? The Chaplain replied, 
‘ The Rectory of B is vacant, 
give it to me and that will be 
wit.’ ‘ Prove it’ said his Lord- 
ship, ‘and you shall have it.’ 
‘It would be a good thing well ap- 
plied,’ rejoined the Chaplain.” 
He does not say whether he was 
rewarded. 

The following is too good a 
repartee to be passed over; it is 
found in an observation on Vol- 
taire. ‘* Voltaire, on hearing the 
name of Haller mentioned to him 
by an English teacher, at Ferney, 
burst forth into a violent panegy- 
ric upon him; his visitor told him 
that such praise was most dis- 
interested, for that Haller, by no 
means, spoke so highly of him. 
‘Well, well, n’iiporte’ replied 
Voltaire, ‘perhaps we are both 
mistaken.’ ”’ 

The recent war has furnished 
an opportunity to test the truth 
of this. ‘‘An Irishman fights 
before he reasons, a Scotchman 
reasons before he fights, an Eng- 
lisman is not particular as to the 
order of precedence, but will do 
either to accommodate his cus- 
tomers. A modern general has 
said that the best troops would 
be as follows: an Irishman half 





drunk, a Scotchman half starved, 
and an Englishman with his belly 
full.» As we, of the South, are 
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now the subjects of governmental 
experiment, the two following 
will have a home bearing. ‘‘ Of 
governments, that of the mob is 
most sanguinary, that of soldiers 
most expensive, and that of civil- 
ians the most vexatious;’’ and, 
“ Despotism can no more exist in 
a nation, until the liberty of the 
press be destroyed, than the night 
can happen before the sun has 
set.”? Colton might have learnt 
a lesson of inconsistency, had he 
remained long enough in our 
favored land, which would have 
made him drop this axiom, or 
amend it with an exception.— 
In a note, our author quotes 
the following from Sir Wm. 
Drummond, which, as a proverb 
maker, he must have envied with 
his whole heart. ‘‘ He that will 
not reason is a bigot, he that can- 
not reason isa fool, and he that 
dares not reason is aslave.”” The 
following quartette shall close my 
excerpta. ‘*The excesses. of 
youth are drafts upon old age, 
payable with interest, about thir- 
ty years after date.”? ‘*An act 
by which we make one friend and 
one enemy, is a losing game; 
because revenge is a much 
stronger principle than  grati- 
tude.”? ‘* When the million ap- 
plaud you, seriously ask yourself 
what harm you have done; when 
they censure you, what good!” 
‘*The keenest abuse of our ene- 
mies will not hurt us so much 
with the discerning, as the inju- 
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dicious praise of our friends.’*-— 
Which reminds us of ‘‘ He that 
blesseth his friend with a loud 
voice, rising early in the morning, 
it shall be counted a curse to 
him.’’—Proy. xxvii. 14. Blatant 
praise surfeits. Aristides was os- 
tracised for having such friends. 
Apothegms, anecdotes,  illus- 
trations might be selected ad in- 


jinitum, but my limits, and possi- 


bly the reader’s patience forbids. 
It remains only to tell what be- 
came of this unfortunate man, 
who wrote so wisely, and acted 
sounwisely. ‘‘ Fora number of 
years,” writes a biographer, ‘‘ he 
had suffered a great deal from a 
complaint, for the cure of which, 
the knife of the surgeon was in- 
dispensable. The disease grew 
worse, and Colton, going to Fon- 
tainebleau, sent for his friend ,Maj. 
Sherwell, and without divulging 
his intention of committing sui- 
cide, said that he must either 
die by the crisis of the complaint, 
or risk dying under the operator's 
hands. He made his will, made 
Maj. S. acquainted with his wish- 
es, and after chatting pleasantly, 
bade him good-night and retired. 
It afterwards appeared, that about 
midnight he applied a pistol to 
his head, and by his own hand 
terminated his existence. He 
died Saturday, April 28, 1832.” 

A few days before his death he 
wrote a short poem which closed 
with the following stanzas: 


‘*Devouring grave! we might the less deplore 

The extinguished lights that in the darkness dwell, 
Wouldst thou from that lost zodiac one restore 

That might the enigma solve—and doubt, man’s tyrant quell 
To live in darkness—in despair to die— 
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Is this indeed the boon to mortals given? 
Is there no port—no rock, nor refuge nigh? 

There is—to those who fix their anchor hope in- Heaven. 
Turn then, O man, and cast all else aside; 

Direct thy wandering thoughts to things above; 
Low at the Cross bow down—in that confide, 

Till doubt be lost in faith—and bliss secured in love.”’ 





THE SYSTEM OF ENGLISH GANG LABOR. 


HARDLY had the cry of indig- 
nation been hushed at the horri- 
ble developments of suffering and 
ruin perpetrated upon children 
engaged in manufactories, when 
the same Cominission was called 
upon to expose still more flagrant 
abuses, prevailing among agri- 
cultural labors in certain parts of 
England, at the details of which 
indignation can only be equalled 
by the surprise and pity aroused. 
Were the facts gathered by any 
private individual, or proclaimed 
under the sanction of a political 
party, people would be ready 
enough to question their truth. 
But the work has been done by a 
Commission of Parliament,* men 
who would conceal rather than 
declare a national disgrace. And 
who, atleast in the impartiality 
that has marked their proceed- 
ings, deserve a nation’s gratitude. 

It is not necessary now to draw 
comparisons—rather let us state 
facts. Right or wrong, the leaven 
of English abolitionism has, as 
far as the Anglo-Saxon race is 
concerned, destroyed the institu- 

* See Report of the Children’s Em- 
ployment Commission, 1867. 





tion of Negro Slavery, but the 
fearful truths of the Report above 
referred to are, enough surely to 
make men wonder if England was 
really in earnest when abolishing 
slavery, and enquire whether, 
among certain portions of her 
laboring classes, a system has not 
grown up to which negro slavery 
ranked as freedom. 


Abuses among the English peo- 
ple are usually examined into by 
a Commission. This Commission 
reports to Parliament, and gene- 
rally a law, if necessary, is framed 
to suit the facts evolved. Early 
in 1867, the Commission com- 
pleted their report, and not until 
then did Englishmen realize the 
horror of the terrible abuse that 
had crept in among them, which 
now rests as one of the darkest 
spots on the escutcheon of a free 
country. 


This evilis known as “the ag- 
ricultural gang system,’ and is 
confined, almost exclusively, to 
the counties of Lincolnshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Notting- 
hamshire,as also to portions of 
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Northampton, Bedford and Rut- 
land. 

An organized gang consists of 
(1) a gang master, (2) a number 
of women, (3) a number of chil- 
dren of both sexes. They vari- 
ously contain from ten to forty 
persons. About twenty being the 
usual number. There are two 
species, (a) private and (b) public 
gangs. The evils that attend 
them both, are similar in kind, 
but the evidence rather goes to 
establish the fact that public 
gangs fare better than private 
ones, i. e., those hired, maintain- 
ed, controlled, and worked by the 
farmer himself. 

As was said before, the gang 
consists of three elements, the 
master, women and children.— 
These enter into the composition 
of the organization in no regular 
proportions, but the number of 
each depends upon the character 
of labor for which the gang may 
be engaged, and upon the capaci- 
ties of the various localities for 
supplying either women or chil- 
dren. 

The question naturally arises, 
in what operations do they en- 
gage, and during what portion of 
the year are they employed? Ag- 
riculture in England demands a 
large array of women and chil- 
dren, and it would not be over- 
stating the truth to say that three 
fifths of the field laborers are wo- 
men and children. There is a 
great deal of light work they per- 
form as quickly and as perfectly 
as men, while their services cost 
the farmer not half what other 
labor would. The women and 
children clean the fields, pick up 
stones, top and pull turnips, set 
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plants, hoe potatoes, weed the 
grain, spread manure, gather the 
crops, etc. In most places the 
gangs are busy throughout the 
whole year. Winter and summer, 
it is toil alike. If they become 
cold, wet, hungry, weary, the 
gang master allows them hardly 
a moment's rest before in his own 
words they must ‘‘ go in again.”? 
The most important considera- 
tion is the character of the per- 
sons controlling aud working in 
these gangs. Many of those com- 
posing the gang are adepts in 
every species of crime and wicked- 
ness. This would matter not so 
greatly if young children year by 
year were not added to the organ- 
ization, who in turn are cast 
loose upon the world, after having 
served an apprenticeship of six or 
seven years, amid scenes from 
which it would be impossible to 
come forth without having lost 
shame, virtue, honesty, and every 
principle elevating to humanity. 
The gang master collects to- 
gether a number of women and 
children, and engages with a 
farmer to work by time, or the 
job. In the larger number of 
cases these men were found to be 
totally unfit for the control of 
children and women, being men 
who did ‘‘ catch work,’? who the 
farmer was unwilling to receive 
into his regular employ, ‘men of 
indolent and drinking habits, and 
in some cases of notorious deprav- 
ity.» With such men as their 
leaders and masters, it could 


hardly be otherwise, than that 
the members of the gang should 
reflect their moral character.— 
The report is bad from beginning 
to end, yet no sadder truth is es- 








tablished, than that the young 
adult women are the most degrad- 
ed and depraved of all the per- 
sons employed. 

Little children begin to labor in 
these gangs at five, six, seven, 
eight and nine years of age.— 
While the parents sometimes kept 
their smaller ones at home, in very 
numerous cases they made ‘the 
employment of the younger chil- 
dren a condition upon which they 
let the older ones go.’ As the pe- 
riod of labor ranges from eight to 
fourteen hours per day, it is not dif- 
ficult to comprehend how destruct- 
ive are the effects of a system up- 
on the constitution, which demands 
so lengthened a service from chil- 
dren barely able to walk. Yet 
all this is true with a still further 
terrible fact that the children, in 
addition to eight or fourteen 
hours’ toil as the case may be, are 
compelled to walk a distance of 
two, three, four, five, six, seven 
and even eight miles, each way.— 
Rarely if ever has such misery 
been depicted as that unfolded in 
the leaves of the Commissioners’ 
investigation. We quote an in- 
stance or two lest the reader 
should accuse us of exaggeration: 

“A gang master employing 
children, and having had some as 
young as six and seven years, 
used to take his gang to two 
farms six and seven miles, and 
two or three times, a distance of 
seven and eight miles.» Again, 

‘*Elsewhere a woman, whose 
children began young, some be- 
fore seven years of age, says: 
‘Mine have gone four, five, six 
and seven miles,’ and adds ‘that 
the little ones, even those getting 
seven cents a day had to go.’”’ 
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It is nothing wonderful then 
that the children are overcome 
with fatigue, and that death fre- 
quently results from the mere 
physical prostration and weari- 
ness incidental to such cruel and 
barbarous treatment. Day after 
day these little ones drag their 
weary limbs along. If exhausted, 
they must ‘“‘go in again.” If 
disposed to play, or indulge ina 
pleasant word with their neigh- 
bor, a stroke from the whip or 
stick of the gangmaster is the re- 
sponse to that little exuberance 
of spirit in beings, whose lives are 
worn away and sacrificed to the 
rapacity and greed of their heart- 
less employers. But let the re- 
port speak. 

“A little boy five years old 
used to be carried home from his 
work by the other children, and 
elsewhere, you see the big ones 
come dragging the little ones 
home, and sometimes taking them 
on their backs when over-tired. ”’ 
Another mother says of her lit- 
tle hoy, ‘‘that he had been six 
miles, and further, to work, 
and had come home so tired that 
he scarcely could stand, and that 
they had also had to send out, 
late in the evening, to look for 
him, and had found him dropped 
to sleep in a cowshed.”’ 

The profits of a gang master 
rarely exceed the wages earned 
by an ordinary farmhand. They 
are gang masters chiefly because 
they cannot get other employ- 
ment, whether that inability 
arises from age, misfortune or 
misconduct. Their profits are 


principally made by ‘‘piece work,”’ 
for in certain operations, the 
amount of labor to be done can be 
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approximated sufficiently, to ren- 
der its performance a matter of 
contract. Itis here that the ca- 
pabilities of the gang master for 
utilizing the services of his gang 
become apparent. It is his ob- 


ject and his interest to make the 


women and children perform the 
greatest amount of labor in the 
least possible time, and how he 
succeeds by promises, threats and 
blows, the investigation abund- 
antly attests. 

‘* When work is taken by the 
piece, it is generally said to be 
harder than at any other time.— 
The poor children, young as they 
are, always know whether it is 
piece work or not, as they say 
‘when itis piece work they are 
not allowed to stop one moment 
to rest.’ ”? 

It is the ordinary practice 
among the gang masters to carrya 
whip or stick, not somuch for use, 
they say, as to exerta salutary im- 
pression upon the children by the 
presence of such an instrument. 
Yet instances are recorded in the 
evidence, and cases have come be- 
fore the magistrates repeatedly, 
in which it appeared, the whip 
was used far more efiectively 
than for purposes of mere fright. 
Who is to restrain the gang mas- 
ter? He is independent of the 
employer—bound to him only in 
the matter of wages, and still 
worse, the farmers, in the treat- 
ment of their own gangs, and in 
their encouragement and conniy- 
ance at the abuses of the system, 
are proven far worse than the 
gang masters themselves. The 
children are entirely under their 
control, and complaints are use- 
less, where, as it frequently oc- 
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curs, the parents are dissipating 
in idleness, the gains purchased 
by the physical and moral de- 
struction of their offspring. 

‘‘A mother, whose boy had nev- 
er complained, says, that on hear- 
ing from others of the gang mas- 
ter’s ‘ flogging him,’ I looked and 
found bruises on him from it.— 
it would be, as I was told, 
for standing up, or looking 
about or something of that 
kind. I did not notice it for fear 
of making him disobedient. An- 
other mother testifies, that ‘one 
of my girls complained that the 
gang master had hit her with a 
spud, but I told her ne doubt it 
was her own fault.’ ” 

Sometimes, the children were 
cast into the water, at other times 
held up by the back of the neck 
and the chin until nearly insen- 
sible. Again, knocked down, or 
kicked, or beaten with hoes and 
spuds, (straps,) etc. Such, then, 
are the means of punishment em- 
ployed by a depraved, irresponsi- 
ble gang master, upon children 
whose parents are unwilling to 
protect them, and who, alas! are 
unable to protect themselves.— 
The interest of the gang master, 
it is evident at a glance, is ever 
opposed to the well being of the 
child. Slavery at least prompted 
the master to protect and pre- 
serve the health of a slave, but 
gang labor, with most of the evils 
of slavery, adds this one, that the 
person in whose charge the la- 
borer may be, cannot hope any- 
thing from the pecuniary interest 
of the employer. A redundancy 
of population will always insure 
the needed supply of children.— 
The gang master may destroy 
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them as he pleases, by excesses of 
toil, it matters not, others will 
fill the places of those who have 
been disabled—or worse—killed 
outright. The pittance of eight 
or twelve cents a day will always 
tempt parents, whose wages are 
barely sufficient to support them- 
selves, or who may be willing to 
make victims of their children, to 
their own sloth and rioting. 

The gang system previous to 
1868 was largely on the increase. 
The excuse pleaded is scarcity of 
labor. But this cry is very much 
like complaining that one has no 
family after driving off all his 
children. In the portion of Eng- 
land cursed by the operations of 
the gang system, no doubt labor- 
ers on the farm are scarce, but it 
is because landlords have removed 
and refuse to build farm cottages. 
And will the reader know why? 
The answer is obvious; to pre- 
vent an increase of the poor rates. 
They have driven the working 
men out of the parish lest they 
should become paupers, and thus 
increase taxation for local purpo- 
ses, and now reémploy them in 
gangs ata much less remuneration 
than they could do otherwise, 
without the least possibility of 
their increasing the parochial roll 
of pauperism. Forced to leave 
the farms, the laborers must press 
into the villages outlying “the 
farming districts. These become 
“cities of refuge’? for the sur- 
rounding country, and willing or 
unwilling, into these dens of in- 
famy, filth and vice, the peasantry 
must congregate. Farms con- 
taining from 150 to 200 acres have 
not a single resident laborer. All 
being drawn from the towns and 
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villages in the vicinity, coming 
out by day and returning at 
night. 

The Commissioners sum up the 
objections under three heads. 

1. The moral effects of herding 
together a number of women and 
children, especially when under 
the control of such men as usually 
constitute gang masters. 

2. Theinterference with edu- 
cation. 

3. The exposing children to 
such an excessive amount of hard- 
ship and suffering. 

A system morally, socially, and 
physically bad, cannot have much 
good said in its favor. Every in- 
dividual examined bore unquali- 
fied testimony as to the demoral- 
izing tendencies of the gang sys- 
tem. The mere mingling of the 
sexes in such employment would 
naturally lead to fearful results, 
but how much more terrible when 
under the control of men, who 
themselves are of the lowest and 
most sensual type. The older 
women and children corrupt the 
younger ones, whenever they 
become members of the gang, 
and soon educate them in all 
the vice and wickedness, they in 
their turn had acquired under it. 
Obscene language, oaths and 
curses are the ordinary styles of 
expression. With forty persons 
in a line, the gang masters, even 
if desirous, would be unable to 
repress such proceedings. The 
districts, in which the gang sys- 
tem is found, show a wretched 
state of morals—no less than 
three, four, and even five times 
the usual ratio of illegitimacy be- 
ing registered. Returning from 
the fields, the gangs are free from 
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all restraint whatever, and so low 
and brutal have they become, that 
no respectable person, can, with- 
out insult, encounter them.— 
Ninety-five per cent. of them nev- 
er enter a church, and in igno- 
rance and humanizing qualities 
they are but little better than the 
natives of interior Africa. <A 
minister testified that during a 
missionary life in Africa, he had 
“* never seen such shameless wick- 
edness.’ 

From the very nature of the 
system, it must act as an absolute 
bar to even an acquisition of the 
elements of an education. A 
large majority of the children en- 
ter the gangs previous to their 
ninth year, an age too early for 
any progress in, or lengthened re- 
tention, of knowledge. The work 
is too continuous to admit of al- 
ternating labor and schooling, and 
even if a month now and then 
was given, the influences of the 
gang have rendered the children 
too rude and intractable to profit 
from any short lived advantages. 

Yet the educational side has an- 
other phase. The farmers are 
opposed to the introduction of 
schools. The more ignorant and 
brutal the people, the more easily 
are they retained for agricultural 
services. Not ashamed of intro- 
ducing and continuing such a 
system, the farmers hinder as far 
as they can, all efforts for the im- 
provement and elevation of the 
children and their parents. One 
went so far as to say, ‘‘ that he 
would sooner give $50 to close a 
school than $5 to keep it open.” 
Another, ‘‘We don’t want schools, 
we can’t get servants as it is.” 

In some places, attempts have 


been made to set in operation ‘‘a 
half time system,’’? by which the 
children should work half the 
week, and attend school the re- 
mainder, but so far the efforts of 
those interested have been un- 
availing. With parents and em- 
ployers averse to education, noth- 
ing can be done by individuals.— 
The only preventive is to en- 
force the majesty of law. And 
from present indications, compul- 
sory education ere long will put 
anend to the dreadful evil of 
gang labor. 

The physical hardships and suf- 
fering are almost incredible. The 
duties required are especially in- 
jurious to women and children. 
Carrying stones, and pulling tur- 
nips are very trying on the spine, 
and such labor has tended to 
treble the rate of infant mortality. 
The mothers, in order to make 
the children sleep, drug them with 
opium, and this must be added to 
the long list of horrors, which 
renders the gang system odious in 
the eyes of a civilized people. A 
mere statement of facts is all that 
is necessary. The evils direct 
and indirect arising out of such a 
state of things are innumerable. 
In truth, the whole system has 
not one ameliorating feature, not 
one redeeming phase to soften the 
ruin and misery consequent upon 
its practice. 

To meet the shameful and de- 
grading facts brought to light, 
by the efforts of the Commission, 
a law was enacted, which went 
into operation on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1868. It decrees that no 


child, under eight years of age, 
shall be employed in a gang, that 
no female shall labor with males, 
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that no gang-master shall employ 
females, unless there be a gang- 
mistress employed with him; that 
every gang-master or mistress 
shall be licensed by two Justices 
of the Peace, which license shall 
be in force a period of six months, 
its issuance to cost twenty-five 
cents, and in no case, to be held 
by the keeper of a Public House. 
It also provides that the license 
shall state the distance, to which 
the children may be carried for 
work. 

Such are the provisions for the 
eradication of an evil, unexampled 
for virulence in the annals of 
English history. Whether it 
will answer the end proposed, re- 
mains to be seen. The disease 
has been gently dealt with. The 
moral difficulties have been but 
slightly remedied, while the physi- 
cal are left almost untouched. 
With parents, farmers, and gang- 
masters conniving at the practice, 
the enforcement of the law will 
be a matter not easily accom- 
plished. Every lover ofthe human 
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race must rejoice that the evil has 
attracted attention. The sys- 
tem had advocates indeed: but 
the voice of the people, beyond 
the districts interested, was un- 
animous for the interference of 
the law. Time alone can deter- 
mine the efticacy of the prescrip- 
tion. The diseased branches may 
have been lopped off, but the 
vigorous root will send them forth 
again. Englishmen deal slowly 
and cautiously with political evils, 
yet they generally deal surely. 
However thorough and earnest 
may be one’s dislike of the nation, 
all must give them credit for act- 
ing promptly, and the Commis- 
sioners for exposing, thoroughly, 
this practice, so disgraceful and 
brutalizing to humanity. The 
gang system is, comparatively, 
modern, having existed no where, 
more than sixty years. Yet in 
its short term of life, it has al- 
ready reduced to the level of 
barbarism, thousands who might 
otherwise have been prosperous, 
happy, and enlightened. 














The Fire-fly. 


THE FIRE-FLY. 


? Tis in the lazy, summer hours— 

The bees are humming ’mid the tlowers, 
The painted butterfly’s at rest 

Upon the lily’s spotless breast; 

Deep in the rose the fire-fly lies 
Awaiting evening’s darkened skies, 
Breathes in its perfume, sucks its dew, 
And gathers strength to soar anew, 
When darting through the dusky air 

> Twill sparkle here and twinkle there. 


Just so amid life’s flowers, I lie— 

Am neither bee nor buttertly— 

For in these sunny hours, I find, 

That, like the fire-fly, my mind 

Will always darken if I rest 

Too long on pleasure’s perfumed breast, 
And brightest shines, when on the wing 
And feeling work a glorious thing, 

It gathers truth e’en from its doubt 

As darkest clouds white snow give out. 
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So, I but sip the rose’s dew 

That wasted strength I may renew, 
And sparkle with a twinkling light 
Ere twilight deepens into night. 


MARY BAYARD CLARKE 





THE DICKENS’ DINNER. 


BY T. C. DE LEON. 


Mr. DICKENS has ‘ been,’’ he 
certainly has ‘‘ gone,’? and there 
are many who declare admiringly 
that he has most emphatically 
‘* done it.” 

Several months since, this wri- 
ter had occasion to review ‘‘ Mr. 
Dickens’ Readings”’ in this maga- 
zine; and to refer to the wild 


orgy of boot-licking indulged in 
by a set of super-servile flunkies. 
But he then tried to do full justice 
to the earnest purpose—no less 
than to the great mental grasp 
and peculiar humor—of the first 
writer of his school. 

As then predicted Mr. Dickens’ 
tour through the country was one 
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long and steady ovation. A few 
rabid newspapers spattered his 
back with mire, as soon as it was 
turned; but the great majority 
licked his boot with a slimy os- 
culation that must have been in- 
finitely more disgusting to him. 
The more respectable journals, 
however—and to their great cred- 
it be it spoken—were firm and 
fixed in their declarations of ap- 
preciation from first to last. They 
spoke plainly and honestly of the 
strong reasons; the American peo- 
ple had to mistrust the hand that 
had so scourged them before, now 
that it was so cordially offered to 
their grasp; but spoke, too, of the 
very good reasons for that same 
scourging and gave a warning 
note for the future. 

But despite the snarling of the 
one, and with little heed.for the 
warning of the other, that potent 
American Sovereign—the People 
—rose with one accord to wel- 
come Charles Dickens. They not 
only ‘‘gaye him their hands,” 
but—unlike the constituents of 
Pericles—they held in them good- 
ly sheaves of the ‘‘ money of the 
the realm.”’ 

If the great humorist saw any 
peculiar appropriateness in the col- 
or of the offering, that certainly 
did not cause its rejection. 

The people welcomed Mr. Dick- 
ens of their own free will; the 
people saw him, heard him, and 
thrust their greenbacks upon him; 
and finally—when all else was 
done, the accredited representa- 
tives of the people—the Press— 
fed him. 

For some time, this latter pro- 
cess had been in contemplation, 
Mr. Dickens himself. unlike a 
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coy young lady, listening to the 
wooers and ‘‘ fixing the day”? with 
prompt celerity. 

The committee, who invited 
him to the banquet, was supposed 
to represent the country; but un- 
less the great city of New York 
has adopted the favorite axiom 
ofthe Grand Monarque, it could 
hardly be said todo so. But the 
guest accepted it in that light, 
believing ignorance to be bliss 
and that there was no folly like 
losing a good dinner. At last the 
day arrived. 

Delmonico’s famous saloon and 
his no less famous cooks were put 
under contribution. The right- 
est right hands in his employ were 
bid to exercise all their cunning; 
and the most secret nooks of his 
cellarage were ransacked for liba- 
tions fit to pour on such an oc- 
casion. 

The busy note of preparation 
and the nose-some steam of close- 
completion penetrated even into 
the hungriest nooks of the great 
Bohemia. Wild eyed men, with 
long hair depending lank upon 
greasy collars, blinked in the un- 
accustomed sunlight, and trod 
upon each other’s unblacked boots 
in the eager rush before the 
Secretary’s door. But, though, 
Delmonico might open no sub- 
lime Porte, the laws of Grand 
Turkey (pardon the pun) were 
inexorable as the Medes; and 
only two hundred favored and 
famished penmen were permitted 
to invest fifteen dollars each, and 
then receive an invitation to the 
feast. 

When the evening came, though 
the dinner was fixed for the un- 
usual hour of five, the anxious 
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two hundred were prompt beyond 
precedent. Conversation, broken 
by many false alarms and fre- 
quent eager glances towards the 
door, killed the time until the ap- 
pointed hour. Then the tale was 
complete, except the anxiously 
expected guest. 

Five minutes passed; ten, fif- 
teen—yet no Dickens appeared. 

The parlors were filled with, 
perhaps, as bright a set of men 
as could be collected between 
walls. The great guns of dis- 
quisition, the columbiads of ar- 
gument, the mortars of monthly 
literature, the small arms of 
paragraphing, and the pop-crack- 
ers of reporting—all these were 
there—arranged en barbette for 
the grand Salvo to the Field- 
Marshal of the Pen. But as the 
evening of doubt settled down 
over what was to be the grand 
field—one by one the loud reports 
of the coilumbiads fell into si- 
lence; the mortars grew black; 
the small arms ceased to crackle, 
and even the pop-crackers lost 
their fizz! 

In plain English, Mr. Dickens 
was late, very late—and every 
one of his two hundred hosts be- 
gan to look very blue, and to feel 
very hungry. 

A runner, swift of foot as the 
sons of Atalanta, was dispatched; 
then another, and another.— 
Vague rumors of every con- 
ceivable mishap went round the 
room in uneasy whispers; and 
every member of the Bohemian 
Congress offered his own resolu- 
tion. 

It is a fact, worthy of note, that 
there was no movement to im- 
peach Mr. Dickens! 


Perhaps the diners felt the eyes 
of Delaware were upon them. 

Finally, cloudy doubts vyanish- 
ed, and the sun of Dickens shone 
upon the great two hundred; al- 
beit the foot of Dickens was ina 
flannel shoe, while he leaned upon 
a friend and a stick. There wasa 
subdued buzz of welcome, but it 
was understood the guest was too 
sick for formal introduction; and 
— Bohemia behaving itself pretty 
well on the whole—the dinner be- 
gan. 

There are no better dinners in 
the world than can be gotten up 
in America; New York dinners 
are perhaps the best here; and it 
is probable Delmonico’s are the 
best in New York. 

Therefore, all the details of the 
feast, eating, drinking, and ap- 
pointment—which must be taken 
for granted—were all that could 
be desired; and more than one 
guest declared that a more ap- 
propriate and excellent dinner, of 
the kind, was never seen on either 
side of the Atlantic. 

The guest of the evening sat at 
a centre table, at the head of the 
great saloon, with the British 
flag draped above his head. He 
was flanked by Mr. Greeley, of 
the Tribune, who presided, and 
by Mr. Raymond, of the Times. 

Seven other tables ran across 
the room, so arranged that al- 
most every one might see the lion 
of the occasion. Then there was 
fast and furious mastication— 
violent thrust of fork, and fierce 
lunge of knife: there was popping 
of corks, gurgling of fluid and 
chinking of glass:—and then, all 
was still. 

Everybody—even who had not 
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heard of them before—has, by 
this time, read Mr. Dickens’ 
American books; and everybody, 
of course, remembers the New 
York Sewer, the Rowdy Journal, 
and Mr. Jefferson Brick, as there- 
in described. 

It may have been because of 
their peculiar fitness to heap coals 
of fire upon his head!—it may 
have been because “the whirligig 
of time brings in strange re- 
venges;”—but it has been more 
than once guessed that the Presi- 
dent of the Evening was the 
Editor of the Sewer; and that Mr. 
Raymond was the original of 
Jefferson Brick! 

It is rather sad to think that 
the unities were not kept up; but 
Mr. Bennet, who figured as the 
man of the Rowdy Journal, was 
absent;—some said from persist- 
ent and long-suffering indigna- 
tion; others because of a mis- 
fortune in his family, not to be 
mentioned here. 

When the cloth was withdrawn, 
Mr. Greeley made some pertinent 
remarks to introduce the toast to 
the Guest of the Evening. 

To this, Mr. Dickens—though 
suffering most fearful twinges of 
gout, and being besides, as hoarse 
as the raven of his own Barnaby 
Rudge—responded in an earnest 
and sincere speech, happily put, 
and with not enough humor to 
lessen its reality. He spoke of 
the pleasure his visit had given 
him; of the vast changes even in 
manners, and morals; of Progress, 
with the big P; and of his early 
mistakes and misrepresentations of 
the country. 

While he did not personally 
“take it all back,’? from Mr. 
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Greeley and Mr. Raymond, he 
yet said plainly in effect that they 
did him very proud indeed to let 
him eat their dinner; he did not 
state any objection to doing so 
frequently; and it was believed— 
by one or two ardent and sympa- 
thetic young nobles of Jo- 
hemia, present—that had Bennet, 
pére, been present, Mr. Dickens 
would have embraced him, ofier- 
ed to kiss his cheek and proposed 
to write for the personal columns 
of the Herald. 

In regard to his two American 
books already written, Mr. 
Dickens cried peccavi in a voice 
broken by pledges and promis- 
es not to write another. But he 
stated that he would hereafter 
give up his own paper—or part of 
it—to a continuous vindication of 
America and Americans; to a 
sort of running fire of ‘‘ taking it 
all back.*”? He moreover prom- 
ised to write—and to make his 
sons and their sons to the third 
and fourth generation—write ap- 
pendices to the two American 
books; and he drew a beautiful 
picture of the cordial and un- 
weaned love of the Britisher for the 
Yankee; of the perfect accord of 
sympathy, of taste and of thought 
between the two. 

Now, seriously to speak, all due 
allowance should be made for a 
man who has been boot-licked and 
lionized—puffed and enriched— 
dined and wined. But even un- 
der these circumstances there is a 
flavor of Buncombe about the 
farewell speech that may give us 
a suspicion, that many things in 
his America became him more 
than the leaving it. We can read- 
ily appreciate that—seen through 
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y the magnifying glasses of fifty, 


things look very different from 
what they did to the piercing, but 
superficial glance of twenty-five. 
Whatever we, at home, may 
think of our present men, man- 
ners and morals—as viewed by 
the light of Charles Sumner and 
Ben. Butler, rather than that of 
Henry Clay and John C. Calhoun; 
by that of our up-town churches, 
our stock markets and our ab- 
sconding tellers, rather than by 
the hard-fisted cant of Penn and 
the Puritans—it is natural to un- 
derstand that the surface seems 
improved to a stranger. 

We have more brown fronts 
and are addicted to cleaner linen; 
we wear our hair shorter, and are 
given toa more generous use of 
the fork; and we have G. A. Rs. 
and K. K. Ks. in secret instead of 
bowie-knife fights in public. On 
the surface, we are perhaps 
smoother and cleaner than ever 
before; but what a seething and 
foul mass of festering corruption 
underlies that surface, one must 
perhaps be in it—if not of it—to 
appreciate. 

It is natural then, that with a 
calmer judgment weighing the 
best of everything, as it was pre- 
sented to him; and with his heart 
warmed by adulation, real appre- 
ciation and pecuniary success, 
Mr. Dickens should have sung 
his palinode. We can feel that 
he really meant what he said; 
and can even honor him for a 
full and frank confession of an 
error of his youth. 

But it may strike us that the 
promise to write up America in his 
particular journal will, perhaps, 
be as evanescent as the bubbles 


that broke in his wine that night; 
and could we suspect the great 
author of being—like his own 
Jerry Cruncher-—‘‘an honest 
tradesman,’’ there would seem an 
admirable advertisement for new 
editions of the American books in 
the promised appendices, 

But the most absurd—and seem- 
ingly the most insincere-thing Mr. 
Dickens said was about the Amer- 
ican in England. 

The native Britisher thinks that 
every other nationality is far be- 
neath his own—and none so im- 
measurably far as the American. 
Once he pitied and despised ‘the 
blasted Yankee.’? Now he looks 
on him with a fierce loathing— 
with contempt not unmixed with 
fear. 

The conventional American, he 
still considers a long-haired crea- 
ture, with jack-knife, yellow 
wajstcoat and dress-coat at break- 
fast; and—whatever travel and 
association may have done in in- 
dividual cases—what the national 
opinion of the Yankee is we can 
find by easy reference to a file of 
Punch; to the leaders of the 
Times; to the Alabama question, 
or toauy well thumbed copy of 
6 Martin Chuzzlewit !” 

But I have wandered so far 
from the dinner it has grown cold. 


After Mr. Dickens, the ‘*‘ New 
York Press ” was toasted, for the 
after dinner sentiments,——like 
those of Charity—began at home. 
Mr. Raymond—not in the char- 
acter of Jeiferson Brick—respond- 
ed in a sensible and condensed 
speech. Then there were given 
seriatim the Weekly, Monthly, 
Boston, Philadelphia, North-west- 
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ern, South-western, Southern and 
all the other presses. 

There were responses, long and 
short, scholarly and flippant— 
smelling of the lamp and again 
of bread-and-butter. Long be- 
fore they were half over, Mr. 
Dickens retired from the scene 
with a pain in his toe—but let us 
hope, with peace in his heart. 

He will eat no more dinners 
with us for the present; but, for 
the sake of literature, we should 
hope he eat many another hearty 
one elsewhere, 

“And good digestion wait on appetite.” 

One fact about the dinner re- 
flects great credit on all concern- 
ed. Two hundred men dined to- 
gether, with unlimited wine and 
sitting far into the night; yet, I 
have not heard that one of them 
showed he had taken a single 
glass too much. 

One fact may interest your 
readers. When the order of the 
dinner was shown to Mr. Dick- 
ens, he made but one comment:— 


THE OLD MAN'S 
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“Tam rery glad the Southern, 


Press was not omitted.”? 

When that toast was offered, 
Mr. Greeley, in a few happy re- 
marks introduced Mr. Edwin De 
Leon—the Editor of the Southern 
Press in the days before the flood— 
as ‘its genealogical representa- 
tive;’? and he briefly responded 
with a statement that the South 
had ever appreciated the Guest of 
the Evening; and that he hoped 
the press of the two sections, ‘‘ so 
Wng disseyered, discordant—bel- 
ligerent "—might now reiinite in 
the great work of peace and good 
will towards men. 

Such was the Dickens’ Dinner; 
or rather, such was Mr. Dickens 
at the dinner. 

That there was some sincerity 
in the utter recantation he made, 
seems proven by the fact that, 
next evening—after his last read- 
ing in America—when untoasted, 
undined and unwined, he said, 
substantially, the same things in 
the self-same matter. 


‘6 YESTERDAY.’ 


BY EDWARD A, JENKS, 


‘* Was’t yesterday? Yes, ’ twas yesterday! 
It must have been yesterday morn:— 
I stood on the bank of the River Ray, 
Where the squadrons of martial corn 
Their silken banner had just unfurled 
To the breeze, by the singing stream, 
When a vision of beauty, all golden-curled, 
Grew into my waking dream. 
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‘*T know it was yesterday,—for now 
The rustle I seem to hear, 

As the tall corn parted right and left, 
And a voice rang soft and clear,— 

‘Wait, Willie, wait! Iam almost there! 
I said I would grant your wish,— 

So I’ve made a line of my golden hair, 
And am coming to help you fish!” 


‘Yes! (why do I doubt?) it was yesterday— 
For I see the soft tassels there 

Sunning themselves in a worshipful way 
In the light of her yellow hair, 

While her voice rings merrily over the corn,— 
‘Oh, Willie! come help me through, 

For I am ‘ the maiden all forlorn,” 
And my feet are wet with dew. 


‘¢¢ And you know I’m coming to help you_fish— 
But you'll think me a silly girl, 

For I haven’t a bit of bait—but wait! 
Ill bait with a tiny curl! 

And, Willie, say—do you think they’ll bite? 
And then, what shall I do? 

Must I pull and pull with all my might? 
But I'll wait, and look at you.’ 


‘¢ Ah, me! ah, me! eas it yesterday? 
It seems but a day ago! 
Yet three-score years of yesterdays 
Have whitened my head with snow 
Since we sat, in that sweetest of summer-times ,— 
I and my beautiful May,— 
Coining our love into wedding chimes, 
On the bank of the River Ray.”’ 


Memphis, Tennessee. 
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MARY ASHBURTON.* 


A TALE OF MARYLAND LIFE. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE mail was generally brought 
in, while we were at breakfast, 
when Alfred would glance over 
the letters and papers with a 
gloomy, and abstracted air, then 
throw them down impatiently as 
if weary of the sight of them; or, 
if it was a letter from his father, 
retire with it to his own room. 

One morning—shall I ever for- 
get that day?—the papers were 
brought in as usual and placed 
beside his plate before he came 
down. 

He picked up several, glanced 
his eye over their contents, took 
another, looked over that, when 
his eye falling upon a section of a 
column was arrested suddenly by 
something. 

‘* What is the matter?” I ex- 
claimed, alarmed out of all my 
awe, for ghastly as death, I 
thought he would fall. 

I ran to him, but before I could 
reach where he had sata second 
ago, he was gone,—gone, I knew 
not whither, out from the house, 
stricken by some additional ca- 
lamity. 

Too frightened and trembling 
to stand, I sank down by the pa- 
per and took it between my 
palsied fingers, afraid to see what 
might meet my eyes as it had 
done his. In his violence he had 
torn the sheet, so it was easy to 
find what had caused his sudden 
and terrible emotion. 
~* Continued from page 211. 


Yes, she was married now,— 
had been united for two days toa 
man who, it was to be hoped for 
his own sake, was as vain and 
heartless as herself; and this had 
caused his sudden paleness and 
departure. Poor, suffering Al- 
fred! it is for this woman that 
you are throwing away your 
youth and existence. Well, she 
was married—and to Moloch, her 
god. The world would flock to 
her standard, and its denizens 
vie with one another in doing 
homage to her beauty, while the 
heart she had crushed was bleed- 
ing like a wounded stag. 

Enough of her!—I threw the 
paper away. Dida sensation of 
selfish relief mingle with my sor- 
row for him? I can only say that 
it was natural if it did; but in- 
tense anxiety banished it at once 
as the fearful effect of the news 
we had just received flashed upon 
my mind, 

Where is he? where had he 
gone? Icried out aloud. If his 
grief was such before, what will it 
be now? 

‘“‘Where has your master gone?” 
I asked of Tom, whom I met at 
the door. 

“*T don’t know ’zactly, madam, 
I think I saw him go through the 
park into the woods.”’ 

To do what? Iasked myself,in 
a frightened whisper. 

He did not return that day nor 


- the next. 
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I neglected my usual occupa- 
tions, for I was too wretchedly 
uneasy to fix my mind on any 
one thing, and wandered about 
the house and grounds looking for 
nothing, thinking of nothing, but 
his return. The servants seemed 
to be aware that something more 
than usual was the matter, though 
I strove to hide my uneasiness 
from them, and they had a hush- 
ed, scared look that the whole 
place appeared to wear as well as 
they. 

On the evening of the second 
day, I could standit no longer. I 
did not know what his anguish 
and despair might lead him to do. 
Wandering about the house with 
the hope of meeting him on his 
return, to his room repeatedly to 
see if he could have come back 
without our knowledge, till in the 
evening my uneasiness framed 
itself into words, and simply tell- 
ing Melissa of the news, I took 
her with me to the woods, fright- 
ened out of the awe in which I 
had stood of him, and the fear of 
intruding upon his solitude, into 
so bolda step. We walked and 
walked, but saw no one there.— 
Twilight fell, then darkness, but 
he was not to be seen. Anxiety 
shaped itself into every imagin- 
able evil, and suffering intensely 
I was obliged, when I could see 
no longer, to return home. 

Every sound that night I im- 
agined to be his footfall in the 
passage leading to his chamber.— 
But the morning came and he 
was not there, so I ascertained by 
the door ajar, and the silence that 
reigned in his apartment. I 
opened it wide and saw that all 
was as he had left it two days 


ago, a solemn hush upon it that 
told of greater desolation than in 
any previous absence. 

With bitter disappointment I 
descended the stairs and passed 
another wretched day. The even- 
ing came again. I wandered 
about the grounds in restless 
misery, unable to conceive where 
his hiding place might be. 

Iwas in the garden at dusk, 
pacing the walks in all directions, 
when I perceived a tall, dark fig- 
ure stealing by a side door into 
the building. 

It is he, I cried, in one respect 
my anxieties removed, and I hur- 
ried to the house as fast as my 
trembling limbs would take me. 
Ascending to his door, I found it 
closed and locked, so I knew that 
he was within. 

That night when all was dark 
and silent, save one heavy foot- 
fall, resounding like the march of 
death throughout the house, I 
stole to the door and seated my- 
self as was my wont, upon the 
sill, there to grieve for him, and 
with him, while I listened to his 
passionate tread, heavier than 
before, and the groans that seem- 
ed to rend his heart in twain, and 
that went like a dagger into mine. 

It was maddening, to sit there 
motionless, with no power to 
comfort, to hear such agony with- 
out the privilege of attempting 
the slightest alleviation. I could 
not be nearer, he would not let 
me comfort him, and all that I 
could do, was to weep at his 
threshold,.be one with him at 
least in grief and suffering. 

How little he knew who was at 
the door! who would have flown 
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to weep with him since she could 
not comfort. 

The woman that bore his 
name, the poor heart that his 
father had plucked for him asa 
wild primrose, whose fragrance 
he deemed to be unworthy of his 
acceptance. 

I lay there for hours, chilled 
and cramped, yet I could not 
leave him, listening to his move- 
ments and trying to gather from 
them his state of mind. 

He paused in his rapid, irregu- 
lar, movements, and I heard him 
go to his desk, open it, and busily 
engage himself with something 
for a moment. 

A rapid step,—the report of a 
pistol,—a sudden fall. Oh! God! 
he had killed himself. 

I did not shriek, for horror 
sealed my lips, but I beat wildly 
against the door, shook and beat 
till my hands bled. It was fast 
locked—oh! I must get in! 

Should I call the servants and 
expose his shame to them before I 
could do anything for him? Re- 
membering that the roof of the 
piazza ran below his window, and 
that I had heard him raise the 
latter, I ran into the adjoining 
apartment, got out of the window 
on the steep roof, clung by the 
ledge till I reached that nearest 
his room, found it open and 
climbed in. 

The moonlight was streaming 
in on his upturned face where he 
lay, weltering in his blood, shed 
by his own—oh! horror—his own 
hand. A pistol lay a few inches 
from him, soaked in gore, and the 
dark stream oozed noiselessly 
from a wound in his breast. 

Was he dead? With a stifled 
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cry in my heart, an anguished ap- 
peal for help to the only One who 
was witness, with me, of this 
scene, I knelt to see. Not now— 
not now, oh! God! I cried, not 
from this to take him, not in his 
sin. Oh! grant that life be there 
still. Do not kill me too. 

I put my ear to his lips, my 
hand on his gory breast. Yes— 
oh! thank Him, he stil breathed. 
Afraid to utter the cry of thanks- 
giving that arose to my lips, for 
fear that the next moment would 
dash away the last hope, I set to 
work. I had some difficulty in 
getting at the wound, fearful as I 
was that moving him might ac- 
celerate the life stream that flow- 
ed from his side. But carefully 
unfastening the vest with my 
trembling fingers, I tore open the 
shirt which was perforated in two 
places by the pistol balls. 

It was not directly in his breast; 
the ball had taken a lateral course 
and was embedded half way to 
the arm pit, instead of striking at 
the heart where he had aimed it. 
An ugly, horrid wound it was, 
but I was thankful that the blood 
did not flow from a mangled heart. 
From this there might be hope. 
Itore a sheet up and bound it 
quickly, staunching it as well as I 
could. 

No time was to be lost. Wip- 
ing up the blood around him with 
a sponge and disposing him as 
decently as it was possible to be 
done,I unlocked the door and 
hurried away for a physician to 
be summoned. 

The apartments of the house 
servants were over the kitchen, 
except that of Melissa who slept 
in the attic; and it was to arouse 
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‘his old nurse that I hastened for 


the purpose. I was up the steep, 
and narrow stairs at almost one 
bound, and ran along the dark pas- 
sage to her door. 

She was in a deep sleep when I 
entered the room, snoring spas- 
modically, with her yellow turban 
half on and half off, her mouth 
open to its utmost extent. I had 
not taken time to search for a 
candle, but could see quite dis- 
tinctly by the moonlight flooding 
the little room, under the green 
and white paper blind which was 
partly rolled up. 

‘* Melissal’? A loud snore was 
my only answer. ‘* Melissa!’ I 
shook her gently, but she still 
slept that deep sleep peculiar to 
many of herrace. ‘Oh! Melissa, 
wake up.”? This time I shook 
her so energetically that it had 
the effect of partially arousing 
her. 

‘*TTey! what is it??? she cried, 
starting up and looking stupidly 
around her. 

‘“*Up, up,”? I shook her again, 
‘* your young master wants you.”? 

‘* Missey’s that you? Good Lor! 
how you did frighten me! Oh! 
missey, what’s the matter?” 

‘*'Your young master is sick,’’ 
i replied as collectedly as possible, 
so as not to alarm her out of all 
self-control. ‘‘Go as fast as you 
can and tell one of the boys to be 
off immediately for Dr. Green.” 

Bewildered, frightened, she had 
hardly the sense to understand 
me, but comprehending from my 
manner the need of the utmost 
celerity, she hurried on her frock 
and ran to the servants’ quarters 
as I urged her, while I returned 
to Alfred. 


He was as I had left him, ex- 
cept that. the deep stain of the 
bandages told of his life-blood 
still ebbing away. In an agony 
of impatience, I listened for the 
trampling of a horse’s feet, prov- 
ing that Melissa had been suc- 
cessful in her errand, and that 
speedy succor might arrive. The 
time seemed interminable before 
the welcome sound was _ heard, 
and a rapid galloping in the lane 
told me that the messenger was 
off at last. 

When I heard Melissa’s steps 
returning in the passage, I went 
out to meet her and said, 

‘Remain outside till I call 
you.”’ 

“ Mayn't Isee him, my honey 
darling, my poor sick child?’ she 
cried in a tone of deep injury. 

“No,” I replied imperatively, 
as I retntered the apartment, 
closing the door, noiselessly, after 
me, for I feared that her self- 
control might desert her, com- 
pletely, at the first view of him, 
horrible sight as it was, and she 
would utter some exclamation 
that would precipitate the catas- 
trophe before the doctor could ar- 
rive. 

I seated myself on the floor at 
his head, just raised it a little to 
put it in my lap, bending over 
him to catch his faint breathings, 
and feel that he yet lived. He 
lived, but so cold and clammy 
were his hands, so like death. I 
took one in mine and chafed it 
between them, and smoothed up 
his wild, tangled hair from his 
forehead, then looked down on 
the white, upturned face, for the 
first time, beginning to think,— 
though thought was dangerous 
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then, and wild thrills of horror 
ran through me as the scene, with 
its full meaning, forced itself upon 
my awakening senses. 

What I felt and suffered during 
that time I cannot tell. While 
watching and waiting, sitting 
there with his head pillowed on 
my bosom, the hand, that I had 
never dared to touch but as a 
stranger, lying so helplessly in 
mine, his life fast ebbing away, 
counting the minutes as if they 
had been hours; with old Melissa 
curled up against the door out- 
side, no sound disturbing the in- 
tense, oppressive quiet but her 
breathing, there fell, as it were, 
great scales from my eyes. 

Suddenly it came to me with 
full force, my sin in worshipping 
the creature of the Creator. He 
whom I had deemed perfection, 
as incapable of error, was, after 
all, very fallible, very sinful, had 
committed that most awful crime 
of taking the life that God gave 
him. He was no longer a hero in 
my imagination, a star of purity 
and perfection, but a frail, perish- 
able mortal, subject to sin as the 
worst of us,—and of such sin! 

His sufferings had been long 
and terrible, the deep furrows on 
his forehead showed what his 
mental anguish had been; but 
then the mercy and love of God 
were great too,—could he not 
have cast his weakness upon Him 
and thus gained strength for sup- 
port undef blasted, earthly hopes? 

He had been no professor of re- 
ligion, yet his life had almost 
borne testimony against the 
transforming power of the latter 
in its pure and perfect morality. 
Now how fallen! The morality 
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of the world will doin the sunny 
smiles of prosperity, but let ad- 
versity come, and the boasted 
bulwarks are swept away, the 
creature lies there subject to be 
tempest-tost of passion, no sus- 
taining God to keep him steady in 
the paths of right. 

Thus lay Alfred Chauncey— 
and I, who had worshipped him 
as an ideal of beauty and excel- 
lence, that no mortal had ever 
equalled,—was undeceived, saw 
my erroras I had never seen it 
before. It was not love nor ad- 
miration I felt at that moment, 
but an intense pity and shame for 
his miserable weakness. So weak! 
to take his own life. Poor boy! 
poor boy! I felt towards him like 
a mother to an erring, sick child; 
all my awe gone just then, and 
nothing but the tenderest pity 
and sorrow for him, while I 
silently prayed that he might live, 
at least, long enough for repent- 
ance and a fitter preparation for 
meeting One into whose presence 
he had attempted so suddenly to 
rush. 

As I said before, I had to re- 
spect where I loved, and my 
adoration of him had originated 
in his fancied perfection. All my 
hero-worship was now gone,— 
nothing but flesh and blood after 
all—the fallen, broken clay idol 
dashed to pieces at my feet. 

My heart sickened, I felt as if 
we were both so weak and sinful, 
the worshipper and the worship- 
ped, as if we lay under the same 
ban. 

Ahi no, Ihad not been guilty 
of self-murder; my crime had 
been that of idolatry,—elevating 
a creature to the place of the 
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Creator; but awakened at last to 
its power and extent—fearfully 
awakened. 

I felt his hand growing colder, 
but the bleeding had ceased as I 
saw by the fresh bandages, which 
were unstained as yet. 

An hour passed thus;—two 
hours, oh! when would the doctor 
come? There was nothing I could 
do for him, but to sit patiently 
and hold his head. 

I had always felt myself so in- 
ferior to him—not in a worldly 
point of view, or in social position, 
for the power of such vulgar dis- 
tinctions I did not acknowledge 
where true refinement and mental 
culture should meet, but I felt 
myself unequal in so many things. 
He was exceedingly handsome, 
and I thought myself so plain; 
he so graceful and elegant in 
manner, I so nervous and awk- 
ward. Then compared to his high 
mental attainments, what was my 
poor little knowledge? When I 
had heard him conversing with 
others I felt my ignorance so 
deeply, yet more my want of pow- 
er to express myself, which a 
dearth of intellectual intercourse 
had prevented me from acquiring. 
We had many thoughts in com- 
mon; ideas that I had heard him 
express with such grace and flu- 
ency had been mine also, but we 
had never interchanged them, 
therefore he knew nothing of my 
abilities or attainments. Now 
the awe was gone—awe of the 
poor bleeding object, wounded by 
his own guilty hand—God forgive 
him, I prayed tearfully—oh! come 
what grief may, I could never do 
that. The poor form with the lit- 
tle light struggling in it—a help- 

VOL. V.—NO. IV. 


less human creature. The ele- 
gant, the gifted, what was his 
beauty or his grace to him at that 
hour, which the trembling of his 
fingers had prevented being his 
last on earth? 

Will he die? I pressed my cheek 
to his forehead; it was warming 
a little. He never moved nor 
spoke; the stern frown yet fur- 
rowed his brow, as if even in un- 
consciousness the resolution to 
die remained firm. I smoothed 
again the long, wavy hair, and 
taking up one of the curls pressed 
it sorrowfully to my lips, for the 
memory of what he had been, 
of what I had been wont to con- 
sider him. So I sat thus and 
watched him as he lay, the work 
of his own—ah! can I say it?— 
wicked hand. 

Will the doctor never come?— 
From a torturing agony of im- 
patience I relapse into the calm- 
ness of despair, and growing hope- 
less I waited for the end. 

Carriage wheels at last. With 
difficulty repressing a start of re- 
lief, I called Melissa. She went to 
meet the physician and I soon 
heard them coming up stairs. I 
gently moved his head from my 
lap and placed it ona pillow, hid 
the blood as well as I could that 
his eyes might not be startled by 
the sight of the deed at once, then 
went out softly to meet Dr. Green, 
enduring such shame at the 
thought of his exposure to anoth- 
er. 
‘¢ What is the matter with your 
husband, madam?’ asked the 
physician, a portly, handsome 
man of middle age. 

‘¢ lis pistol went of and wound- 
ed him in the side,’? I answered 
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without meeting the doctor’s in- 
quiring eyes, and turning to Al- 
fred’s door with him. 

“Is it that that’s the matter 
with him?” exclaimed Melissa; 
‘‘what’ll become of my poor 
child?” 

I felt the doctor's searching 
gaze, but he entered without mak- 
ing any further remark at the 
time. 

He was an old family physician, 
had known us all from infancy, 
so I minded him less than I would 
have done a stranger, yet my lips 
writhed to speak the horrible 
words, and gasping for breath I 
could hardly articulate. Praying 
for strength, I took his hand as I 
led him in and looked him be- 
seechingly in the face. 

“Oh! doctor, his 
have been terrible. Indeed, in- 
deed they have. Ina fit of des- 
peration, he--he hurt himself.” 

Without a word, with com- 
pressed lips, the doctor advanced 
with me to the prostrate figure. 

**Ts it possible!” he exclaimed, 
then, without saying more, he 
proceeded to work. 

“Tell me, sir,’? I asked breath- 
lessly, ‘‘ there is hope?’’ 

“* Yes,” he replied, after a rap- 
id examination, “ there is hope. 
Thank Heaven he has not killed 
himself, though he was within an 
ace of it, and will be a dead man 
yet before dawn, if every care is 
not taken.”’ 

Melissa had come in now, an 
abrupt warning from the doctor 
having silenced her cries and 
lamentations. 

How shall we get him in bed, 
doctor??? 

**Can‘t do it, madam. 


sufferings 


You'll 
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have to fix a mattress on the floor 
till the blood is stopped and the 
ball extricated. That will be a 
job.” 

We arranged a bed for him as 
we could, when the doctor had 
dressed his wound, and with the 
help of the man who had gone for 
the latter, and who was called in 
for the purpose, placed him upon 
it with great djfficulty. 

A pool of blood lay where he 
had been. 

“ Oh! Lor! oh! Lor!” groaned 
Melissa, as she wiped it up, “that 
young marster should see sucha 
day as this!” 

During all this time, Alfred had 
not regained his consciousness, 
but lay still in a deathlike stupor. 

When the doctor left me, day 
was far advanced. 

“ Now rest, my dear madam,”’ 
he said compassionately, ‘‘ you 
can do nothing at present.’’ 

*¢ Rest??? I echoed, and shook 
my head as if the subject was not 
even worth talking about. 

Rest? For days and weeks, by 
night and day I sat by his bedside, 
anticipating every need, living 
but for him, almost sleepless; un- 
conscious of fatigue, want of rest 
or sleep, my post was there. 

His life hung upon a thread, for 
delirium and brain fever succeed- 
ed the first stupor from loss of 
blood. The deep mental suffer- 
ing of months, the frequent ex- 
posure by day and by night in the 
wet and cold, long vigils and fast- 
ings from food, then that last— 
oh! I cannot speak it now!—had 
done their work, and that terrible 
struggle began between a _ natu- 
rally fine constitution and these 


contending causes of extreme 
danger. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF EMINENT MEN. 


Mr. Preston's first visit to the 
White House.—I was not yet 18. 
My father thought it was de- 
sirable for me to see somewhat of 
my own country before going to 
Europe, and decided to send me 
to Washington City, where Con- 
gress was then in session. He 
gave me letters to Mr. Madison, 
and others, but put me under the 
special care of his friend and 
kinsman, General B. My re- 
ception by this gentleman was 
cold, stiff and formal, but not de- 
ficient in what are called the sub- 
stantial kindnesses; that is, he 
was willing to do the useful, but 
was not at all capable of doing 
the graceful. He professed his 
willingness to serve me, said he 
would introduce me ‘to the Hall, 
advised me to take my lodging in 
his mess, and said, if I chose, he 
would introduce me to the Presi- 
dent: although he, himself, was a 
Federalist, he offered to go with 
me the next day to present my 
letter. 

My imagination was much di- 
lated with Washington and Con- 
gress. The war was in progress. 
Clay, Calhoun, Cheves and others 
filled the public attention, and 
contested the public admira- 
tion. My heart bounded as I 
looked upon these gentlemen, 
not indeed as I looked upon 
my icy Federalist. Next morn- 
ing, however, I drifted with 
this iceberg to the President’s 
house, with thronging notions of 
magnificent scenes and illustrious 
characters. I was very painfully 


impressed with the approaching 
introduction. I was very raw, I 
doubt not very awkward. I and 
my conductor proceeded in the 
hack in utter silence, the General 
not uttering one word. The ap- 
pearance of the house and grounds 
was very grand; there was a 
multitude of carriages at the door, 
many persons were going in and 
coming out, especially many per- 
sons in gaudy regimentals. I 
followed the stately old Sachem 
with a sort of awe. Upon enter- 
ing a room where there were some 
fifteen or twenty persons, Mr. 
Madison turned towards-us and 
said: “Good-morning, Gen. B.” 
The General said, presenting his 
victim, “my young kinsman, Mr. 
Preston, who has come to present 
his respects to you and Mrs. Mad- 
ison.’? The President said to a 
servant, ‘* Tell Mrs. Madison, 
General B. and young Mr. Pres- 
ton have called to see her.”? The 
President was a little man with a 
powdered head, having an ab- 
stract air and a pale countenance, 
with but little flow of courtesy.— 
Around the room was a blaze of 
military men and naval officers in 
brilliant uniforms. The furniture 
of the room, with the brilliant 
mirrors, was very magnificent.— 
The General and I stood, until I 
felt it was awkward; while we 
yet stood, Mrs. Madison entered, 
a tall, portly, elegant lady, with a 
turban on her head and a book in 
her hand. She advanced straight 
to me, and extending her left 
hand, said: “Are you William 
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Campbell Preston, the son of my 
old friend and most beloved kins- 
woman, Sally Campbell?” I as- 
sented, I suppose. She said, “Sit 
down, my son, for you are my 
son, and I am the first person 
who ever saw you in this world. 
Mr. Madison,” said she, “this is 
the son of Mrs. Preston, who was 
born in Philadelphia.’? The Pres- 
ident shook hands with me cor- 
dially. “Gen. Wilkinson,’ said 
she, addressing a gentleman who 
seemed to have been dipped in 
Pactolus, ‘‘I must present this 
young gentleman to our distin- 
guished men—Capt. Decatur, Mr. 
Cheves—and yet, after all, you 
would as soon be presented to the 
young ladies,’’ said she, turning 
to three, who entered at this mo- 
ment—“ Miss Maria Mayo, Miss 
Worthington, and your kinswo- 
man, Miss Sally Coles. Now, 
young ladies, this young gentle- 
man, if not my son, is my 
protegé, and I commend him 
to your special consideration.— 
With you, he shall be my 
guest at the White House as long 
as he remains in the city. This, 
General B., I have the right to 
do, for while you are his father’s 
kinsman, I am his mother’s kins- 
woman, and stand towards him 
in the relation of a parent.”? All 
this was performed with an easy 
grace and benignity, which no 
woman in the world could have 
exceeded. My awkwardness and 
the terror, which had risen in my 
bosom, on entering the fine 
house—all suddenly subsided into 
a romantic admiration for the mag- 
nificent woman before me. With 
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‘*Tf General B. thinks fit to be 
divested of the trouble of my 
guardianship, it will, of course, 
be very agreeable to me to be 
subject to the Providence of Mrs. 
Madison.’? Turning toa servant, 
she said: ‘Paine left us this 
morning, and his room, next to 
Mr. Coles’, is vacant, that is for 
Mr. Preston. Now, Mr. P. you 
are at home.” 

Thus suddenly and strangely 
domesticated, in the President's 
house, I found myself translated 
into a new and sort of Fairy ex- 
istence. 

Edward Coles* was private Sec- 
retary to the President, a relation, 
a thorough gentleman, and one of 
the best natured, and most kindly 
affectioned men, it has ever been 
my good fortune to know. He 
was an inmate of the house, as 
were Miss Mayo, afterwards Mrs. 
General Scott, and Miss Coles, 
afterwards Mrs. Andrew Steven- 
son. These ladies were experi- 
enced belles, now used to reign- 
ing over, and swaying a multi- 
tude of willing subjects. They 
soon turned me to account, made 
me useful as an attendant, were 
entertained by my freshness, per- 
haps amused at my greenness. I 
rode with them, danced with 
them, waited on them, and in a 
short time, they created, or de- 
veloped in mea talent for thread 
paper verses, on which they levied 
contributions. When I met Mrs. 
Scott, in New York, in 185— she 
gracefully, and even touchingly, 
alluded to one of these half ex- 
tempores, which, with the tact, 
that made her so admired, she 


something of a romantic turn of had remembered for thirty years. 


thought and expression, I said, 


“* Afterwards first Governor of Illinois. 
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Being thus domesticated at the 
President’s, and regularly ap- 
pointed Cavalier Servante to two 
belles, I was swept into a current 
of fashionable dissipation with- 
out being subject to much ex- 
citement about it, or regarding 
myself as aught, but a looker on. 
The country was in the midst of 
the agony of the war. Mr. Madi- 
son’s position was painful and 
difficult; his labors were inces- 
sant; his countenance was pallid 
and hard; his social intercourse 
was entirely committed to Mrs. 
Madison, and was managed with 
infinite tact and elegance. He 
appeared in society daily, with an 
unmoved and abstract air, not 
relaxing except towards the end 
of a protracted dinner with con- 
fidential friends, after he had 
drunk a quantity of wine. Then 
he became anecdotal, facetious, a 
little broad, occasionally, in his 
discourse, after the manner of the 
old school. His most confidential 
companion was a Mr. Cutts, a 
kinsman of his wife, whom Gen. 
Jackson afterwards removed from 
office. This gentleman habitually 
recounted to the President, over a 
glass of wine, the news, gossip 
and on dits of the day. Mr. 
Madison listened with interest to 
his details, frequently interposing 
questions in a dry, keen way and, 
as it seemed to me, directing his 
inquiries more to personal mat- 
ters than to things of real im- 
portance. He showed more in- 
terest in hearing about General 
Marshall, as he called the Chief 
Justice, than in regard to any one 
else, frequently asking, ‘‘what 
does General Marshall say about 
such and such matters?” For 


the diplomatic corps (I forget who 
they were,) he habitually, and 
somewhat ostentatiously, ex- 
pressed the most thorough con- 
tempt. Mrs. Madison told me, 
the necessities of society made 
sad inroads upon his time, and 
that she was wearied with it to ex- 
haustion. As she always entered 
the drawing-room with a volume 
in her hand, I said, “Still you 
have time to read??? “Oh! no,” 
said she, “not a word; I have 
this book in my hand—a very 
fine copy of Don Quixote—to have 
something not ungraceful to hold, 
and if need be, to supply a word 
of talk.” She was always prompt 
in making her appearance in the 
drawing-room, and when out of it, 
was very assiduous with house- 
hold offices. She told me that 
Mr. Madison slept very little, 
going to bed late and getting up 
frequently during the night to 
write or read, for which purpose 
a candle was always kept burning 
in the chamher. When not in 
company, he habitually addressed 
Mrs. Madison by the familiar epi- 
thet of Dolly, under the iniluence 
of which, the lady, and on no oth- 
er occasion, relaxed the deliber- 
ate and somewhat stately demean- 
or, which always characterized 
her. 

As to the graver matters which 
stirred the minds of men at that 
exciting period, I was too young 
to comprehend them, or to be 
much interested in them. I was 
a gay young man, favorably re- 
ceived and considered in conse- 
quence of being in the White 
House, and a pet of Mrs. Madi- 
son, she being universally be- 
loved and admired. When I 
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knew her in after life, widowed, 
poor and without the prestige of 
station, I found her the same 
good-natured, kind-hearted, con- 
siderate, stately person that she 
had been in the heyday of her 
fortunes. Many of her minor 
habits, formed in early life, con- 
tinued upon her in old age and 
poverty. Her manner was ur- 
bane, gracious, with an almost 
imperceptible touch of Quaker- 
ism. She continued to the last to 
wear around her shoulders a mag- 
nificent shawl of a green color. 
She always wore a lofty turban, 
and took snuff from a snuff-box of 
lava or platina, never from gold. 
Two years before her death, I was 
in a whist party with her, when 
Mr. John Q. Adams was her 
partner and Lord Ashburton 
mine. Each of the three was 
over 70 years of age. 
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My gay residence in Washing- 
ton, which my father considered 
a part of the education he had 
prescribed for me, certainly put 
out of my head any serious 
thoughts of continuous study, and 
gave mea very decided turn for 
gay society. I, however, was 
soon thrown by him into a com- 
paratively solitary way of life, at 
least removed from the fascina- 
tions of fashion and dissipation. 
Having flashed and floated along 
this bright current for four or five 
weeks, I returned to my remote 
village of Abingdon, Va., making 
the journey of four hundred miles 
on horseback, thus having time, 
during the solitary ride through 
the mountains, to recover from 
the gay and excited scenes through 
which I had passed. 





SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


WE wish to present to the 
farmers and ci-devant planters of 
the South, some reasons for adopt- 
ing a more extensive system of 
sheep husbandry;—and to en- 
deavor to account for the failure 
which has attended such efforts 
heretofore. Our small experience 
in raising sheep has taught us 
three things in regard to them. 

1st. They can subsist upon a 
less quantity, and cheaper quality 
of food than any other domestic 
animal. 

2nd. They enrich the pastures 


in which they are kept, sooner, in 
proportion to their size and num- 
ber, than any other animal. 

3d. They destroy coarse herbage 
and noxious weeds, as if by 
magic, and induce the growth of 
tender, nutritious grasses. 

“When we add to this, the fact 
that in those portions of the 
world where the most enlightened 
system of agriculture prevails, 
and where farming lands are 
valued at $500 per acre, a farm- 
er’s thrift is estimated by the 
number of sheep he keeps in pro- 
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portion to his number of acres, 
we must believe that we are very 
blind to our interests, in neglecting 
this branch of rural industry as 
we do. The planters of the South 
have never evinced any want of 
intelligence and energy in pro- 
ducing paying crops. The great 
commercial value of their crops 
of rice, cotton, and tobacco, en- 
riched not only the South, but the 
whole nation. And we believe 
that now, even upon the wreck of 
their whole former system of in- 
dustry, the same intelligence and 
energy, which enabled them to 
contribute so largely to the civi- 
lization and prosperity of the 
world—keeping up the busy whirl 
of millions of spindles in Great 
Britain, France, and Northern 
United States,—will be but turned 
into a new channel after the 
present depression has _ passed 
away. It is true that agriculture, 
at present, in the South, is at the 
lowest ebb. Itis so hard a life, 
and the profits so small, that none 
but those, who have no other re- 
source, are willing to engage in it. 
Yet, as thousands really have no 
other resource, their land being 
their only possession, we should 
endeavor to bring the wisdom of 
a “‘multitude of counselors”? to 
bear upon the subject, in order to 
give them such advice as will, if 
followed, lighten their labors and 
increase their profits. That ag- 
riculture can, and does, pay hand- 
somely even since the war, has 
been too clearly and practically 
demonstrated by Mr. David Dick- 
son and others, to admit of a 
doubt. Yet, the majority of 
farmers, relying upon bountiful 
Mother Nature, do show fre- 
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quently an amount of thriftless- 
ness, which would ruin any other 
business but that of the farmer. 
We would say that a grocer, who 
stored his cheese ina rat-infested 
cellar, and his sugar and salt ina 
leaky roofed ware-house, had no 
right to complain if he were 
ruined. Yet, welisten with grave 
sympathy to the aggrieved farmer 
who mourns over the ravages of 
dogs among his sheep, and who 
declares it impossible to raise 
sheep because the dogs will kill 
them. He would consider it al- 
most an insult if you were to re- 
ply, ‘‘You cannot raise corn 
either, for the cattle will destroy 
it.” 

If he retains his temper, how- 
ever, he will say, “I have good 
fences around my corn fields, 
which exclude cattle.” 

Ah yes, here common sense 
comes into play. If he thought 
it worth while to go to the same 
expense to protect his sheep that 
he does to protect his corn, we 
would hear no more of the one be- 
ing destroyed by the dogs than 
the other by the cattle. And the 
interest of half the money invest- 
ed in fences would provide shep- 
herds for all the sheep in the 
country. 

A well known agricultural writ- 
er says: “Strange as it may seem, 
the greatest investment in this 
country, the most costly .produc- 
tion of human industry, is the 
common fences, which divide the 
fields from the highways and sep- 
arate them from each other. No 
man dreams that when compared 
with the outlay for these unpre- 
tending monuments of art, our 
cities and our towns, with all 
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their wealth, are left far behind. 
You will scarcely believe me 
when I say that the fences of this 
country cost more than twenty 
times the amount of specie that is 
in it.” Were the interest of half 
the amount invested in fences, put 
into the wages of shepherds and 
food for sheep, the produce of the 
country could be increased ten 
fold. Ifa farmer, who is allow- 
ing a flock of 300 sheep to wander 
unprotected around his neighbor- 
hood, were to take one hand out 
of his crop, and allow him to de- 
vote his whole time to the care of 
the sheep, he would lose thereby 
the produce of twenty acres ofland. 
Say this twenty acres would yield 
200 bushels of corn, valued at $250. 
But his gain would be as follows: In 
England, according to Stephens, 
300 sheep will manure sufficiently 
one acre of land in one week.— 
When an English farmer says 
that an acre is sufficiently ma- 
nured, he means that more than 
that quantity would be injurious. 
They value the manure thus given 
per week at £3, ($15.) Therefore 
these 300 sheep will bring to the 
highest degree of fertility 52 acres 
of land annually—valued at £156, 
($780,) as compared with the cost 
of commercial manures, Subtract 
the $250 which your shepherd 
would have made in the culture 
of corn, and $150 for winter food 
for your sheep, and you have a 
surplus of $380. But this is only 
the beginning. The next year 
you may count on this 52 acres 
yielding at least forty bushels 
where it yielded probably ten pre- 
viously , and this is a gain of thirty 
bushels per acre, or 1,560 bushels 
in the aggregate— $1,950 in value. 
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I have estimated the winter 
food at 50 cents per head, although 
in South Carolina it was formerly 
estimated at 20 cents per head.— 
When the Norfolk breed of sheep 
was popular in Norfolk, England , 
their winter food was estimated 
at 5s., ($1.25) per head, while in Sus- 
sex, where the South Down breed 
was the favorite, the winter food 
was estimated at only 3s., (75 
cents) per head, and this great 
difference was decided to be ow- 
ing entirely to the difference in the 
breed. Our winters are much 
shorter, and we think 50 cents 
per head a fair estimate. In Sax- 
ony, where sheep husbandry is 


-carried to great perfection, the 


quantity of hay considered nec- 
essary is calculated to be one- 
thirtieth part of the weight of 
the live animal per day. In 
summer the sheep, at the South, 
require no food, but only the 
constant care of the shepherd, 
to protect them from dogs, 
and to be regularly folded at 
night, on the lands undergoing 
the fertilizing process. They must 
also be regularly supplied with 
salt. During the last century, the 
number of sheep kept in England 
has nearly or quite doubled. Her 
agricultural progress keeps ahead 
of that of France, just in the pro- 
portion that her number of sheep 
(per acre) outnumber those of 
France. Omitting Scotland from 
the calculation, England keeps 
three sheep per acre to one kept 
by France. But the French are 
gaining rapidly upon their En- 
glish neighbors, under the guid- 
ance of the most extensive of 
European farmers—the emperor 
Napoleon, whose practical knowl- 
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edge of agriculture is carried out 
into results so successful that we 
expect to hear the admiration of 
his subjects find expression in the 
soubriquet of “Métayer Napo- 
leon,’? as the English formerly 
lovingly denominated their George 
III. ‘‘ Farmer George.”’ 

Lieutenant-Governor Stanton, 
of Ohio, says in regard to sheep 
raising in England: 

‘One thing that struck me 
very forcibly was, that all farmers 
testified that sheep raising was 
absolutely indispensable to suc- 
cessful farming; and that without 
them the whole kingdom would, 
in a few years, be reduced to bar- 
renness and sterility. It is in 
this view, that I regard sheep 
raising in this country as more 
important to the ultimate and 
permanent prosperity of the coun- 
try, than on account of their 
profits. Whatever else may hap- 
pen, we cannot permit the virgin 
soil and these beautiful fields of 
ours to be reduced to barrenness 
by the time they pass into the 
hands of our children and grand- 
children. The fertility must be 
preserved at all hazards, even at 
the expense of present profit.’ 

We have been considering the 
value of sheep husbandry merely 
as a means of enriching our lands, 
and upon this advantage we will 
continue to dwell, although Bake- 
well, the great English farmer, 
scorned this idea as much as a 
Southern planter would have scorn- 
ed the idea ofraising cotton on ac- 
count of the fertilizing qualities of 
the cotton seed. But we are so 
far behind our English friends in 
farming—not in planting—that 
we must not attempt to overtake 


them ata single step. Let us 
enrich our lands first, and then 
we can, like Bakewell, talk of the 
fineness of the fleece, and the 
flavor of the mutton. 

As an instance of the intelli- 
gence and energy of a Southern 
planter, even under the most ad- 
verse circumstances, we will again 
refer to Mr. David Dickson, of 
Georgia. He takes the agri- 
cultural position at the South, 
which the late Earl of Leices- 
ter recently occupied in Eng- 
land, and makes his piney 
woods land yield at the rate of 
2,700 pounds cotton per acre, by 
expending $17 per acre in bone 
dust, guano, and plaster. (See 
Southern Cultivator, March 1868, 
page 87.) Let us suppose the case 
of two young farmers located in 
Mr. Dickson’s neighborhood, and 
determined to follow his example 
in expenditure upon their lands. 
We wili suppose each to have 
$4,000 in bank stock, the annual 
interest of which they determine to 
devote to the enrichment of their 
lands. The first closely follows Mr. 
Dickson’s footsteps, and lays out 
his $400, per year, in commercial 
manures at the rate of $17 per 
acre, extending over something 
less than 24 acres. He acts wise- 
ly, but might he not do better 
still. His neighbor puts $750 of 
his capital into sheep, (at $2.50 
per head) leaving $3,250; the inter- 
est of which he devotes to pur- 
chasing food for them, and pay- 
ing his shepherd. He manures 
‘*sufficiently ? in the English 
sense of the word, 52 acres in the 
course of a year, more than double 
the amount manured by his neigh- 
bor, and still has his wool and the 
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increase of his flock ;—which latter 
items, however, we have agreed 
not to take into consideration. 
Let us simply consider the fact 
that the one enriches 52 acres, 
while the other does not enrich 
quite 24. The purchaser of com- 
mercial manures is sometimes im- 
posed upon by dishonest dealers, 
but the owner of the sheep runs no 
such risk. We do not wish to dis- 
courage farmers from purchasing 
commercial manures, however; on 
the contrary, we cite Mr. Dick- 
son’s success with them as an in- 
ducement to use them; but we 
wish, also, to convince our friends 
that if a corn field is worth a 
fence, a flock of sheep is also 
worth a shepherd. Where farm- 
ers own too small a number to 
justify the employment of a shep- 
herd, let them form a covperation 
society, and put their sheep to- 
gether, or better still, let them 
sell their sheep to those who have 
capital enough to take care of 
them. Although most farmers 
assign the ravages of the dogs, as 
the reason of their failure in sheep 
raising, yet, a few assert that 
even if this difficulty were re- 
moved, the deficiency of pastur- 
age would be an insuperable ob- 
jection, and that we cannot 
raise the large root crops upon 
which the flocks of England, 
France, and Germany are chiefly 
fed. This objection comes from 
farmers, who are not willing to 
purchase food. It is probably 
true that our climate and present 
system of labor will prevent the 
culture of roots as a field crop, 
but there is no such difficulty 
with clover. Any land which 
will produce 15 bushels of corn 
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per acre, will, if deepiy plowed, 
and well pulverized with a roller, 
bring fine and abundant crops of 
clover. Where sheep are pastur- 
ed for any length of time, the 
grasses best suited to them, spring 
up naturally—it seems as if God's 
blessing followed the innocent 
creatures since Abel’s day: and 


that they, above all other created . 


animals, were formed for the 
special service of man. Abel, of 
course, did not use his flock for 
food, as animal food was not per- 
mitted at that time, but they, no 
doubt, abundantly repaid his care, 
in destroying the thistles and 
noxious weeds which sprang up 
in obedience to the curse, and in 
promoting the vigorous growth of 
the ‘‘ trees for meat, ’? which God 
had appointed for their suste- 
nance. 

‘At an agricultural meeting in 
Boston, one of the speakers re- 
marked, that on a tract of land 
which was overrun with wood 
box, briars and other shrubs, he 
turned one hundred and fifty 
sheep. At that time a cow could 
not have lived on the whole tract. 
The sheep were kept there several 
years, and so killed out the wild 
growth that the tract now affords 
good pasture for fifteen cows.”’ 

Sheep are Nature’s landscape 
gardeners. They cut the grass, 
which grows green and tender 
under their enriching tread, with 
their small, clipping teeth, as 
short as the finest bladed English 
scythe would do;—and although 
they will nibble rosesand shrubbe- 
ry alittle, they dothem no maierial 
injury, unless forced to by starva- 
tion. Neither will they injure 
the bark of young fruit trees, un- 
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less other food is denied them; 
and it is asserted that canker 
worms are never found in orchards 
where sheep are folded. In the 
old world, ‘‘ stock” and ‘ high’? 
farming are synonymous terms, 
and the stock consists principally 
of sheep. They are suited to the 
extreme of civilization, and to the 
simplicity of primitive habits.— 
They are found around the park 
gates of the European prince, and 
around the hut of the New Zea- 
land emigrant;—on the torrid 
plains of Africa, and in the snow- 
bound valleys of Iceland. Where- 
ever man finds a home, his faith- 
ful, woolly friend accommodates 
itself to his surroundings—fur- 
nishing food and clothing for him- 
selfand his little ones, and en- 
riching his lands. We will close 
by a description of the general 
management of sheep farms on 
the Pampas of South America. 
“The farmers usually divide 
their sheep into flocks of a thou- 
sand each. Ina very few instan- 
ces a flock is permitted to grow to 
the size of two or even three thou- 
sand, and is kept up to that num- 
ber. But the prevailing rate of 
increase being about thirty-three 
and a third per cent., a flock of a 
thousand, having doubled itself in 
three years, is, at the end of that 
time, divided into two. In this 
way flocks continue to be multi- 


plied until, in some cases, two 
hundred thousand sheep may be 
seen feeding ona single farm. If 
flocks are allowed to exceed a 
thousand or fifteen hundred each, 
the proportion of loss in lambs is 
largely increased. The annual 
loss in lambs has heretofore been 
from ten to fifteen per cent. 

‘There is no necessity of feeding, 
summer or winter. One man, as- 
sisted by a small boy, can do 
all the work essential to the care 
of a large flock. The ordinary 
conditions of agreement between 
proprietors and shepherds are few 
and simple. If the shepherd's 
compensation for his services is to 
be an interest in the flock, the 
customary stipulations are that 
he shall bear the expenses of su- 
perintending and shearing; shall 
take from his charge meat sufii- 
cient for himself and his family, 
and shall receive one-third of the 
yearly increase, both of lambs 
and wool. On the other hand, 
the proprietor furnishes pasture, 
pens for folding, and a dwelling 
house for the shepherd’s family. 
The contract is generally made 
for three years. At the end of 
that time the shepherd has a fine 
flock of his own, and is able to 
commence business for himself— 
he is an independent estanciero, 
with a career open to a handsome 
fortune.”’ 
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HELEN ASHLEY, 


OR, 


THE REFUGEE AT 


HOME. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ While the perfumed lights 
Stole thro’ the mists of alabaster lamps, 
And every air was heavy with the sighs 
Of orange groves, and music from sweet lutes, 
And murmurs of low fountains that gush forth 


I’ the midst of roses.” 


[Bulwer’s ‘ Lady of Lyons.’ 





It is night. The moon is shed- 
ding her soft radiance over one of 
the many fair and luxurious homes 
to be found on the sea-coast of 
South Carolina. Though as late 
in the season as October, the 
evening is yery warm, for the 
charming Indian summer lingered 
on, as though loath to leave such 
fair scenes to the cold domain of 
winter. As yet, the Ice-king had 
sent no herald of his approach, 
and the noble mansion, the ma- 
jestic oaks, the smooth green 
lawn, and the blue water of the 
river, all smiled calmly in the 
clear moonlight. 

Mrs. Ashley, the mistress of 
this peaceful home, had been left 
a widow at the early age of 
twenty-one. At her husband’s 
death, the care ofa large property 
and two little children devolved 
upon her. With all her sweet 
and gentle manners, Mrs. Ashley 
possessed much strong good sense; 
which she now showed in the 
management of her property and 


children. The eldest, our sweet 
Helen, proved an easy charge; 
and even for Charlie, wild and 
head-strong as he was, Mrs. Ash- 
ley feared little, for, surely, with 
so warm and generous a heart, he 
could not go far astray. 

Very fair and bright was Ash- 
ley Hall, on that soft October 
night. The stately mansion was 
brilliantly lighted, and the many 
forms, flitting joyously about, in 
the parlors, on the broad piazza, 
and even on the lawn, speak ita 
gala night. And well it may be, 
for on that day sweet Ilelen Ash- 
ley has completed her seventeenth 
year,and the proud and happy 
mother has invited her friends, 
for many miles around, to cele- 
brate the commencement of her 
only daughter’s young ladyhood. 

In the luxurious drawing-room, 
the centre of a group of matrons, 
sits Mrs. Ashley. Reclining in a 


large arm chair, the crimson back 
of which sets off her stately form 
to the greatest advantage, she 
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« does the honors of her elegant 


home, with the easy gracefulness 
of the high-born Southern lady. 
Her face is still beautiful, for she 
has seen scarce thirty-five sum- 
mers, but her rich dark hair is 
almost hidden by the widow's 
cap, put on for her young hus- 
band fourteen years before, and 
worn ever since. She still wears 
her weeds, too, and would be 
greatly hurt were any one to hint 
at her making a change. At the 
moment we see her, she is speak- 
ing toa tall boy of fifteen, whom 
she calls, ‘‘my son.?? That is 
Charlie, with his large bright blue 
eyes and glossy curling hair; so 
like the handsome young father, 
he cannot even remember, sleep- 
ing under the dark cypress, in the 
quiet family burial-place, by the 
river. The boy’s cheek is flushed 
with dancing, for, although so 
young, his early wit, saucy gaiety 
and beautiful dancing, make him 
the chosen partner of many a fair 
belle several years his senior. 


But where is Helen, the gentle 
queen of these gay revels? Not 
in the dancing room, not in the 
parlor, not even in the lawn.— 
She has not been seen for the last 
half hour, and more than one 
comment has been made on her 
absence. But Charlie says, in re- 
ply to his partner, pretty Minnie 
Claire’s exclamation of ‘* Where 
can Helen be,’ ‘Oh, I suppose 
she is somewhere with Allan St. 
John. Isee he has disappeared 
too.”? 


‘* Now, Charlie, do you know 
that isa match I cannot under- 
stand? I wonder Helen fancies 
him, he seems so cold and proud, 


while she is so merry and warm- 
hearted.”? 

‘*But Allan is not cold,” re- 
turned Charlie eagerly; “and as 
for being proud, why I like that. 
Has nota Southern gentleman a 
right to be proud? I tell you 
what, Miss Minnie, I, for one, am 
as proud as Lucifer.” 

‘** Oh, Charlie,’? laughs Minnie, 
**T did not think you would al- 
low such a thing. You men are 
getting so bold in your wicked- 
ness. I don’t know where it will 
stop.” 

Charlie colors high at her laugh- 
ing words, but answered merrily. 

“T know I’m not a man yet, 
Miss Minnie, and that’s well for 
you. If you tind me so irresistible 
at fifteen, what would be the state 
of your heart if I was twenty- 
five? But this is a charming 
waltz. Will you dance?” 

*¢ Well, as you just said I found 
youirresistible, I suppose I must;’’ 
and turning from the cool piazza, 
they again sought the dancing 
room. 

While we leave them to enjoy 
the waltz, let us ascertain if Char- 
lie is right in his suggestion that 
‘¢ Helen is somewhere with Allan 
St. John.” 

On one side of the lawn, slop- 
ing down to the river, lay a beau- 
tiful flower-garden; on the other, 
a thick grove of orange trees, 
planted in regular rows, three 
abreast, with gravel walks be- 
tween. They were a magnificent 
sight, particularly at this season, 
with their golden fruit gleaming 
in the moonlight, among the rich, 
dark leaves. 

There indeed we find Helen, 
and with her, St. John. They are 
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standing still, and by the light of 
the friendly moon, we can see 
them distinctly. How very love- 
ly Helen is, in her snowy dress, 
with necklace and bracelets of 
pearl. Her rich brown hair is 
drawn simply back from her tem- 
ples, and fastened behind in a 
large knot, very low on her neck, 
its only ornament a white rose 
with its dark green leaves. Her 
liquid brown eyes are veiled by 
their long lashes, as though afraid 
to meet her companion’s earnest 
gaze. 

And most worthy was St. John 
to be the lover of that gentle girl. 
Tall, and strikingly handsome, 
witha grave, earnest face, now 
lit up with passionate love, he 
stands beside her. One arm is 
around her waist, her hand is 
clasped in his, and as we draw 
near, his low, musical voice is 
whispering, 

“In two years, my darling, 
your mother says you shall be 
mine. It seems a long time to 
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wait, but I fear not, for I know -; 


and feel that your love will never 
change.”’ 

And her sweet voice answered: 

“Change! Oh, Allan, I could 
not live without your love!” 

And here let us leave them, 
happy in their love and trust.— 
Leave them in their bright, sunny 
home, their young hearts filled 
with hope, and apparently no 
cloud in their fair sky. Nocloud, 
did Isay? Alas, the little cloud, 
“no larger than a man’s hand,”’ 
is rising, and soon, soon will it 
burst over that devoted land. 

It was early in October of °60. 
To Southern ears I need not re- 
peat the dreadful tale of all that 
the next short year brought forth. 
The proud heroic patriotism, the 
noble self-devotion, the dauntless 
courage; and oh! the bitter tears, 
the costly life-blood that bought 
our victories; the deserted homes, 
the woe and desolation, are en- 
graven on the heart of every lib- 
erty-loving Southerner. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Come let the burial rite be read—the funeral song be sung!— 
An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so young— 
A dirge for her, the doubly dead, in that she died so young!” 


[Edgar A. Poe's ‘* Lenore.’ 


The two years which Mrs. Ash- 
ley had stipulated should pass be- 
fore the marriage of her daughter, 
are over. The day, to which 


Helen and St.. John had looked 
forward so eagerly and confident- 
ly, had at length arrived. 

Let us hasten to beautiful Ash- 
ley Hall, to witness the gay revels 











there. As we near the place, we 
do indeed hear sounds of merri- 
ment, but can those loud voices, 
and that coarse laughter proceed 
from the polished and high-born 
guests, who were wont to grace 
the noble old mansion. We pass 
through the broad oak avenue 
and observe with wonder how 
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neglected is its appearance. By a 
sudden turn we come in front of 
the house. Without pausing to 
notice that the lawn is overgrown 
with weeds, the beautiful flower- 
garden a ruin, and even many of 
the orange trees cut down, our 
gaze is riveted on the house itself. 
On ihe piazza, in the parlor, 
lounging in the luxurious chairs 
and on the sofas, are scattered 
groups of dirty, half-dressed, ne- 
groes. One of them is even strik- 
ing on the piano, while others 
dance to the uncouth sounds. 
Can this be the home of the Ash- 
leys’? Alas, it is now in the 
hands of our cruel and vindictive 
foes, who have abandoned it to 
the negroes. 


We turn with horror from so ~ 


revolting a scene to seek the noble 
family, now driven into exile and 
poverty. 

Far away, in one of the upper 
districts of South Carolina, there 
isa small and sparsely furnished 
cottage. In one of the rooms, 
on a low couch drawn near the 
window, lies a young girl. In 
that worn and pallid face, we can 
scarcely recognize the once bloom- 
ing Helen. The rounded, grace- 
ful form is wasted to a shadow, 
and the wistful, brown eyes retain 
nothing of by-gone-days, save 
their gentle, loving softness.— 
Their brightness has been dimmed 
by bitter tears, and sorrow and 
suffering have almost entirely 
quenched the hope that,once shone 
so purely in their liquid depths. 
The beautiful hair is still drawn 
back as of yore, and you may 
plainly trace the blue veins in the 
fair temples. Beside her sits her 
mother. In spite of the close 
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cap, you see that sorrow has 
thickly streaked her hair with 
grey. The stately form is bowed 
and the face is worn and weary. 

And why is St. John absent 
from his promised bride, now that 
she is ill, in poverty and exile? 
Alas! he has fallen, one of the 
many victims on the altar of free- 
dom. He rests where he fell, on 
the bloody field of the second 
Manassas. <A simple cross marks 
the place of his grave, raised by 
his comrades, that he may, at 
some future day, be moved to his 
island home. On the cross his 
name is cut. 

“ Private Allan St. John, Pal- 
metto Guards, 2d Regiment S. C. 
vo” 

Yes, with all his talent, wealth 
and aristocratic birth, St. John 
died a private. Possessed of 
neither a military education, nor 
peculiar military skill, he sought 
no office, but was content to die 
with no higher title than that of 
being a gentleman private; yet, 
methinks, no purer, nobler name 
can be borne in such a struggle 
for liberty. For his country, and 
for her alone, he fought; and no 
thought of self mingled its alloy 
with the pure gold of his patriot- 
ism. 

A few short months after the 
date of our last chapter, when 
South Carolina called upon her 
sons to rally around the walls of 
Sumter, St. John hastened to join 
the patriot band under the com- 
mand of the gallant and lamented 
Captain Cuthbert. Asa member 
of the Palmetto Guards, he fought 
until death laid him low. A few 
weeks after his fall, his place in 
the company was supplied by 
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Charlie, then scarcely seventeen. 
The boy had long been anxious to 
join the army, but, on account of 
his youth, his mother had hither- 
to refused her consent. Now, 
however, when he heard of the 
death of his friend, his almost 
brother, and saw his sister’s an- 
guish, he passionately implored 
his mother to hold him back no 
longer. And she, seeing it was 
best, yielded up her treasure to 
her country’s service. He had 
not been in Virginia more than 
six weeks, when he was summon- 
ed home to his sister’s death-bed. 
That evening was the earliest 
time, possible, on which he could 
arrive, and mother and sister were 
both anxiously watching for him. 


They had been silent for the last’ 


hour, when Helen spoke. 

‘¢ Mother, if Charlie does not 
come to-day, I shall never see him 
again; for I feel that I shall not 
live until to-morrow. To-day was 
to have been our wedding day, 
you know; and I feel it shall be 
yet. But, oh, mother, we never 
thought it would be in Heaven.” 

She paused, then softly repeat- 
ed, 


‘Nearer my Father’s house, 
Where the many mansions be; 
Nearer the Great White Throne; 
Nearer the jasper sea, 
Nearer the bound of life, 
Where we lay our burdens down; 
Nearer leaving my cross ; 
Nearer wearing my crown.” 
“Mother, do you remember 
how we used to sing that at home? 
It was Allan’s favorite. I recol- 
lect his telling me once that 
Heaven never seemed so near to 
him, as when he sang that. Now, 
Iam going to my Father’s home, 
and oh, how I thank him that 
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Allan will be there to meet me. 
Do you know, mother, on the 
night that I was seventeen, I told 
him in the dear old orange grove, 
that I could not live without his 
love; and you see I was right.— 
My Father saw I was a poor, 
weak creature without my Allan, 
and so He is taking me to him. 
Do not cry so, darling mother. 
Have you not taught me that ‘to 
live is Christ, but to die is gain?’ *’ 

“My child! my child! How 
can I give you up? You, who 
have been my comfort, through 
so much of sorrow and afiliction. 
Help me, oh God, to say ‘Thy 
will, not mine, be done!? ” 

“ But, mother, you will have 
Charlie here, and two children in 
Heaven, with father. Surely you, 
who have always lived so near to 
God, will not find it hard to think 
your treasures are with Him.— 
Oh, mother, dear mother, let me 
go home!”” 

Her voice ceased, and drawing 
her mother down to her, she 
strove to kiss away the blinding 
tears. So absorbed were they, 
that the opening of the door dis- 
turbed them not, and Charlie 
stood some seconds in the room, 
before they were aware of his 
presence. In an instant, however, 
he was clasped in his mother’s 
arms, and she was kissing him 
with all the passionate fervor of a 
mother’s love for an only son.— 
When she released him, he turned 
to his sister, but, shocked at the 
change a few weeks had wrought, 
he could only throw himself down 
beside her in an agony of uncon- 
trollable sobbing. 

She held him closely, kissing 
again and again the cheek al- 
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ready embrowned by his few 
weeks’ exposure to the hardships 
of a soldier’s life. At length, his 
mother, fearing the excitement 
would prove too much for Helen, 
drew him away till he could re- 
gain composure. 

The sun was slowly setting.— 
Still on the couch by the window 
lay the dying girl. But now she 
was supported in her brother’s 
arms, and her pale cheek rested 


on his grey jacket. Softly she 
spoke: 
‘* Mother, Charlie, will you 


sing, ‘There is rest for the wea- 
ry?? ” 

They complied: snd sadly the 
strains of that sweet hymn sound- 
ed in the chamber of death.— 
When it ceased, she said, 

‘“*Thank you, oh thank you. 
How sweet it it to know that 

‘Pain nor sickness there shall enter, 

Grief nor woe my lot shall share.’ 

‘¢ And, mother, you and Charlie 
will join us there, ‘in the Christ- 
jan’s home of glory;? will you not? 
But, oh, it is so hard to say good- 
bye, even though I know it is 
only for a little while. I wish I 
could have seen our dear, dear 
country, our beautiful sunny 
South, free ouce more; but God 
knows best. One more kiss, 
mother, dearest; and now you, 
Charlie, my own kind brother, 
my darling soldier boy. Mother, 
Charlie, if it is ever in your pow- 
er, let Allan and me rest together 
in the old grave-yard at Ashley 
Hall, beside dear father.”’ 
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She paused a moment, then ad- 
ded, 

“T feel weary, but Charlie holds 
me so nicely, and I like to think 
the grey jacket in which Allan 
died, and which you wear, my 
darling, is to be my last pillow. 
Mother, will you and Charlie 
sing once more for me, ‘Nearer 
my Father’s house?’ I feel very, 
very near now.”’ 

The weeping mother calmed 
herself and commenced; and ere 
long Charlie’s voice joined hers. 
When the hymn was ended, Hel- 
en stilllay with her eyes closed 
and a peaceful smile on her lips; 
but there was a change, which 
made her mother start and bend 
more closely over her. Raising 
her head, she whispered softly, 

“She is with Allan, Charlie.— 
Our darling is in her Father’s 
home of rest.”’ 

Another year has passed and 
the little cottage is empty. Be- 
side Helen’s grave is another, for 
Mrs. Ashley is with her daughter. 
And Charlie? On the _ blood- 
stained field of Chancellorsville, 
where the captain fell, he so pas- 
sionately loved and admired, 
another martyr in our sacred 
cause, the boy soldier yielded up 
his young life. The shock proved 
too much for the fading strength 
of Mrs. Ashley, and, one short 
week afterwards, she joined her 
husband and children in the land 
where ‘‘the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at 
rest,°? 

23 
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Tue Provost Marshals of ‘ the 
best government the world ever 
saw”? had a jolly time of it, dur- 
ing the struggle for emancipating 
‘“*the man and brother.’? Loyal- 
ty was a good paying virtue in 
that charming period, and no one 
knew better how to make it pay 
than a certain German Provost 
Marshal in Baltimore, whose love 
for the old flag intensified every 
day, as his pocket-book swelled 
larger and heavier. 

A friend gives the following 
scene in the Provost Marshal's 
office of the truly loyal Maj. B. 

A neat, well dressed recruit has 
just been brought in, and the 
truly loyal official sees a fine op- 
portunity for patriotism and 
green-backs. 

SCENE |IsT. 

Maj. B. Vat’s your name? 

Recruit. John Jones. 

Maj. B. Vell, John Jones, has 
you got von vatch? 

Recruit. (Pulling out his watch ) 
Yes, I have a splendid one. 

Maj. B. (Affecting surprise.) 
Vell! vell! Py tam. John Jones 
has von vatch in his pocket! von 
vatch in his pocket! Vy, John 
Jones, py tam, you know having 
vatches is giving aid and comfort 
tothe enemy. Vy, John Jones, 
py tam, you know te rules and te 
regulations of te army say dat no 
soldier shall have te vatch. 

John Jones. (With astonish- 
ment.) How does carrying watch- 
es give aid and comfort to the en- 
emy? 


Maj. B. Vell, looks here, tere 
is one million of soldiers in te 
grand army. Suppose all te sol- 
diers has te vatch, and suppose 
tere be’s von big battle and te 
rebel vips our man and take ten 
tousand prisoners, ten he get ten 
tousand vatch, and he send te 
vaich to Nassau and he puy te 
powder, and te gun and te can- 
non. Vycertainly, John Jones, 
vearing te vatch is giving aid and 
comfort to te tam rebel. Tere, 
Clerk, take John Jones’ vatch and 
give him five tollar in green- back 
for him. 

John Jones. (Angrily.) I gave 
a hundred dollars in gold for my 
watch. I won’t give it up. 

Maj. B. You von’t give up 
your vatch! John Jones, py tam, 
you von’t obey te rules and regu- 
lations of the army. Sergeant of 


te guard! take John Jones to te , 


guard house, gives him pread and 
vater five tays, and pring me his 
vatch. 

(Exit Sergeant with prisoner 
and return again with watch.) 

SCENE 2ND. 

(Enter Sergeant with a dirty, 
ragged, seedy recruit. ) 

Maj. B. Vat’s your name? 

Recruit. Bill Smith. 

Maj. B. Vell, Pill Smit, has 
you got von vatch? 

Bill Smith. (Pointing to his 
rags.) Iama pretty looking fel- 
low to carry a watch, ain’t 1? 

Major B. (with great surprise.) 
Vat, Pill Smit, you a soldier of 
te grand army of te best govern- 
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ment in te vorild, and not have a 
vatch! Py tams to hell! Pill 
Smit, you disgrace te old flag! 
Tfow you specks to be te sentinel 
on te Potomac mit no vatch in te 
pocket? How you know ven te 
relief come? Te rules and te 
regulations of te army say all 
soldier must have te vatch, and 
all Provost Marshal must keep 
tem and give to te soldier vat don’t 
have em. 

Here, Clerk, give Pill Smit a 
vatch, and take fifty tollar out 
of his pounty money. 

Bill Smith. (Angrily.) I don’t 
want a watch, never had one in 
my life. You shan’t have my 
bounty money. 

Major B. Ha! ha! Pill Smit, 
you like te tam rebel, you von’t 
obey te law? Vat says te rules 
and regulations of te army?— 
Every soldier shall have te vatch 
to support te dignity of te govern- 
ment. Sergeant, take Pill Smit 
to te guard house, gives him 
pread and vater till he buys te 
vatch. 

(It is almost neediess to say 
that in a few days, Bill Smith sees 
the necessity of supporting the 
best government the world ever 
saw.) Re Q, Ts 

Our friend T. omits the best 
part of this anecdote. He was 
telling the story, one day, in a 
crowded saloon, ’mid the hearty 
laughter and cheers of all present, 
when a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder, and looking around, he 
saw the veritable Maj. B. himself. 

** Ah,” said he, ‘* T. you tells a 
story tam vell. I vants you in 
our Club. I sendsin your name. 
I asks tem to vote for you. Come, 
let's take von drink.” 
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A friend gives us an anecdote 
of another Baltimore worthy, one 
truly loyal S. 

The first invasion of Maryland 
created quite a stampede here.— 
The hero of Vienna blockaded 
the streets with tobacco hogs- 
heads. The city bells were rung 
one night, and there was hurrying 
to and fro of brave men, the wild 
tramping of furious horses, the 
rolling of hogsheads on the streets, 
the shouts of drivers and the 
braying of donkeys. Altogether 
there was a scene of disorder and 
confusion in the streets, scarcely 
inferior to that in the brain of our 
frightened commander. The din 
and uproar reached the ears of 
the loyal S. on the outskirts of 
the city, who was remarkable for 
the hatred and bitterness with 
which he always spoke of “that 
rascal Lee and his ragamuffins.’? 
He came to his door in rather an 
unpresentable night dress and in- 
quired of a passer-by what was 
the matter. 

Stranger. Nothing much, only 
Gen. Lee’s army is in the city, 
and they are ringing the bells for 
joy. 

S. (Shivering and stuttering 
with fear.) Gen-gen-er-er-al Lee 
in the cit-cit-y? 

Stranger. That’s all. 

S. Will you-you-see Gen-er-al 
Lee? 

Stranger. Yes, I expect to call 
upon him. 

S. (Recovering himself.) Well, 
my good friend, tell the General 
to send to my house for anything 
he wants. It will give me great 
pleasure to aid him and his gal- 
lant soldiers. I always did like 
the General! 
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The suppleness of the loyal S. 
would qualify him to be an ad- 
mirable Fetich Governor, in any 
one of the ‘States lately in re- 
bellion.”’ 

Maj. G., of Staunton, Virginia, 
gives an anecdote to show the 
appreciation of the Christian char- 
acter of General Jackson by the 
soldiers of the A. N. V. 

The Major attempted to cross 
a bridge near Gettysburg at which 
there was an infantry guard.— 
He was stopped and told that he 
could not cross the bridge without 
apass. Gen. Jackson had then 
been dead some months, but the 
Major, without thinking of it, 
drew out a general pass which 
had been signed by him, a year 
before his death. The soldier on 
post examined the pass attentive- 
ly, and then returning it to Major 
G. said: 

‘*'You can’t cross this bridge; 
the name on that paper is good to 
pass you into Heaven, but not 
over this bridge.” 





An old reb at Adairsville, Ga., 
who lost a foot in the war and 
had its place supplied by a very 
bungling workman, calls our at- 
tention toa grievous mistake of 
Shakspeare. The illustrious poet 
says that ‘‘ there’s a divinity that 
shapes our ends rough hew them 
as we will.’ Old reb thinks that 
the “hewing”’ of the new foot was 
“rough”? enough, but he is not 
able to discover any ‘‘ divinity” 
about the rough carpenter, who 
did it! 

The next three anecdotes have 
been sent to us from Mobile, Ala., 
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by D. W. L., late of the 3rd Ala- 
bama, a regiment that fought 
with a gallantry on every field, 
which was excelled by no other 
regiment in the service: 

During the occupation of Tu- 
pelo, Mississippi, by the Confede- 
rate troops, under Price, after 
Bragg had gone on his famous 
raid into Kentucky, a favorite 
officer of ‘Old Pap’? was taken 
very ill, and his death pronounced 
inevitable by the attending sur- 
geons. While the sufferings of 
the gallant captain were at their 
height, General Price called upon 
him to condole with him, and 
comfort him in his last moments. 

General Price. Can I do any 
thing for you, my dear friend? 

Captain. (Faintly.) Nothing. 

General Price. Have you any 
messages for friends? 

Captain. None, all my effects 
are disposed of, and all my re- 
lations and dependents provided 
for. 

General Price. Can I not, in 
some way, add to your personal 
comfort? 

Captain. 
die? 

General Price. The physicians 
pronounce your case hopeless. 
What relief can I afford you in 
this critical period? 

Captain. (Very faintly.) Have 
me sent to Meridian. I think 
that I can leave this world with 
less regret from that point than 
from any other in the Universe! 


Do you think I'll 


There were among the last call- 
ed out regiments for the field, an 
undue proportion of ofticers, who, 
not endowed by nature with the 
brightest intellects, had attained 
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to manhood without having pass- 
ed through a very rigid system of 
birch discipline, and in conse- 
quence of that neglect, were very 
partially educated, and in some 
cases could not distinguish be- 
tween a muster roll and a sermon. 
They were, nevertheless, ‘‘ clever 
fellows,’ as the term is generally 
used, not deficient in courage and 
popular qualities. In fact, they 
generally owed their elevation 
more to this turn for popularity 
than to any other cause. Of this 
class was Lieutenant G. of the 
— Alabama regiment, though it 
must be confessed that he could 
‘“Syead writin’. Soon after his 
regiment had been mustered into 
service, and were in camp, wait- 
ing orders, schools of instruction 
were opened in each company. 
Hardee’s Tactics became the order 
of the day, and no one was more 
diligent in his studies than Lieut. 
G. Finally, the day of examina- 
tion came, and the captain of his 
company began the examination 
of his hopeful lieutenant. After 
taking him through the ‘school 
of the soldier,’? and “the school of 
the company,” which the lieuten- 
ant understood pretty well, under 
the circumstances, the captain 
went into the more complicated 
‘*school of the battalion.?? In 
this branch of tactics, the lieuten- 
ant was completely at sea—could 
make no head-way at all. The 
instructor finding his patience fast 
ebbing away under the stupidity 
of the pupil, marked on a piece 
of paper, the position of “ compa- 
ny A”? in the regimental line, and 
the posts of the several file-closers, 
designating them by name, as 
Lieutenant G., Sergeant B., Cor- 
poral C., &e., &e. 
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Then supposing a case in which 
a certain movement would be re- 
quired, the captain asked ‘‘ what 
would Sergeant B. do now?” The 
lieutenant had been completely 
bewildered by the diagram and 
the contemplated movement, but 
brightening up at the question, 
he replied, ‘‘ Why Sergeant B. 
would do his whole duty, for he is 
every inch a soldier and a gentle- 
man!’? 

Lieut. G. was recommended to 
resume the study of Hardee's 
Tactics. 

Editorially, we would remark up- 
on this anecdote, that though the 
Fetich legislators are as much be- 
wildered in the mazes of legisla- 
tion as was the poor lieutenant in 
the intricacies of tactics, yet we 
cannot recommend them to re- 
sume the study of honor, honesty 
and decency, for all that has been 
a sealed volume to them. 

Everybody who took a hand in 
the affair (or rather a foot in it 
we should say) remembers Gen. 
Bragg’s campaign into Kentucky. 
It was fraught with many hard- 
ships and privations, and, at the 
time, regarded an immense affair, 
‘a big thing.?? On arriving at 
Bardstown, Col. B., of an Ala- 
bama regiment, was seated around 
the mess table, and each member 
thereof related some incident of 
the march coming under his per- 
sonal observation. With the excep- 
tion of Lieut. Bart. O. it so hap- 
pened that every member of the 
mess was a mounted officer, while 
“Bart” had tramped the whole 
distance on foot. When a lull 
occurred in the conversation, the 
Colonel remarked, 
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“Well, boys, I am glad it is 
over, I’m glad that we have a 
chance at last to rest, but with 
what enthusiasm will we, in years 
to come, tell these stories over to 
our children, and how proud will 
we all be to tell of our trials, pri- 
vations and hardships on this 
memorable march into Ken- 
tucky.”’ 

“Yes,” says Bart, who had 
been a quiet listener to the 
Colonel’s pretty speech, ‘‘ You’ll 
all tell of it and be mighty proud 
of it, but not a durned one of you 
will recollect to tell that you 
walked all the way on horse- 
back!” 


Miss M. L. M. sends from Lake 
Village, Arkansas, the next four 
-anecdotes: 


Soon after the Conscript Law 
‘was passed by the Confederate 
Congress, Captain Slack was ap- 
pointed enrolling officer for the 
Parish of Claiborne, with orders 
to have its provisions duly exe- 
cuted. His manner of execution 
was the reverse of that suggested 
by his name, and created quite 
a lively sensation among the 
‘*bomb-proofs,’? who, finding the 
pointed arguments of his muskets 
irresistible, moved rapidly, and 
in a right line towards the front. 
Not long after his arrival, my 
sister had occasion to visit an old 
lady, whose son was notoriously of 
the peace persuasion. She soon 
missed his familiar presence, and 
the following conversation oc- 
curred: 

°° Mrs. —— where is John?” 


**Gone to fight for his country, 
child.” 
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“ Indeed! I thought he was one 
of the exempts.” 

“ Lor, honey! Cappin Slack 
don’t know no exempts. The 
other day I see his mena gallop- 
ing down the road, I hollered to 
John they war comin’ and told 
him the chimbly was a good place. 
*Twarnt no use, though, they 
found him quicker than a cat does 
a mouse.’? 

‘Well, Mrs. ——, what did 
John do?” 

**Do! Why he come down and 
listed like a man.” 

[We hope that John will give 
us the history of his ‘ Lost 
Cause.”?] 


During the time that Allen oc- 
cupied the Gubernatorial Chair of 
the State of Louisiana, he issued 
an order requiring all men, young 
and old, to organize into compa- 
nies of minute men, whose duty 
it was to drill and be ready to as- 
sist the regular Confederate forces 
in case of State invasion. On 
one occasion the minute men, of 
Bienville Parish, had been order- 
ed out to serve a mock campaign 
of a week’s duration. As they 
came ‘‘ marching home again with 
gay and gallant tread,’ the whole 
command was halted in front of 
a log cabin to permit an old man 
to go out of the ranks. Forth- 
with there issued from its door- 
way, a humerous progeny of Con- 
federate tow-heads, joyfully cry- 
ing: 

‘‘’'Yonder’s daddy! yonder’s 
daddy!” “Hush! hush! children,” 
said the fond father, softly, wav- 
ing them back with his hand! 
“TY want to see if the old woman 


will know me with my soldier 
clothes on.’’ 
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After the failure of the first gun- 
boat expedition against Vicks- 
burg, and the subsequent depart- 
ure of the fleet for the ‘* Land of 
Egypt,” it was deemed advisable 
by the War Department to take 
advantage of the lull in hostilities 
and send over to the troops of 
the Trans- Mississippi department 
a portion of the arms so gallantly 
won by their brothers in arms on 
the glorious battle-fields of the 
‘*Old Dominion.”» The 3lst La. 
regiment, then newly organized, 
was ordered to Milliken’s Bend to 
receive and guard the military 
supplies, as they should be for- 
warded. Sick, poorly clad, and 
badly armed, they were no match 
for the two thousand Yankees, 
backed by the whole gun-boat 
fleet, that swooped down upon 
them without warning, in the wee 
small hours of a midsummer 
night. A retreat took place only 
surpassed in celerity by that of 
the Federals at Bull Run, and 
other runs where they bore off 
the palm for speed. The route of 
retreat (for as many as followed 
the route) passed by my mother’s 
house, and in spite of our alarm 
and sympathy, it was impossible 
to resist a smile at the ridiculous 
flight of the discomfited ‘‘Rebs.” 
One handsome lieutenant, mak- 
ing a graceful bow in acknowl- 
edgment for the refreshments 
provided, bade us not be alarmed, 
and while promising to return 
and defend us, made rapid strides 
towards the back gate. A lady 
who was present called out that she 
hoped, when we next heard from 
him, he would be occupying a less 
equivocal position with his back to 


the field and his feet to the foe! 
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While the pursuit was still hot, 
a Federal officer of artillery dash- 
ed up toa neighbor’s house and 
demanded the surrender of con- 
cealed Confederates. The lady of 
the house came to the door, and 
told him there were no soldiers on 
her premises. He ordered a 
search, and while it was being 
executed, he launched into an in- 
solent diatribe against our boast- 
ed Southern chivalry, taunting 
her until forbearance ceased to be 
a virtue. She bade him respect 
her sex, and said, ‘‘ Those flying 
grey coats will yet teach you the 
useful lesson.”»> A prophecy that 
was literally fulfilled a few months 
later at the engagement of Chick- 
asaw Bayou, where the gallant 
31st Louisiana met the same Fed- 
eral troops face to face, and won a 
glorious victory, blotting out for- 
ever the opprobrious epithet gain- 
ed in their former encounter of 
the ‘‘ 31st fast foot.” 

The same day a soldier fresh 
from ‘‘der Fader Land,’ and a 
member of an Illinois regiment, 
while lounging on the banquette 
in front of Mrs. R’s. house, was 
assaulted by a belligerent calf.— 
Turning around to defend him- 
self, and looking askant at Bully, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘ Hein! you Secesh 
too??? and rapidly decamped from 
a neighborhood, where opposition 
to Yankee invasion was so strik- 
ingly developed. 


From Laurens C. H., S. C., we 
get an incident of gallantry in a 
private soldier. Such incidents 
should be preserved, and we are 
always glad to record them: 

On the morning of the 18th of 
September, 1863, Kershaw’s S. C. 
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brigade was ordered to charge a 
breastwork of the enemy at the 
Armstrong House, in front of 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Colonel 
Nance’s 8rd S. C. regiment was 
in the centre, and had to pass 
over about five hundred yards of 
open plain, under a heavy infantry 
fire. The works were charged 
and carried. During the charge 
the fire was deemed too hot for 
the ‘‘litter corps” to keep up with 
the line, and private James Dor- 
roh, (Co. G.,) of the litter corps, 
seeing a man wounded in the leg, 
and unable to get away, rushed 
forward, and picking him up in 
his arms brought him off the field. 
Later, this gallant soldier was kill- 
edin one of the battles around 
Petersburg, Va. 

From Liberty, Texas, we get a 
letter from two old rebs, who sign 
themselves ‘‘ unreconstructed.” 

We send you a few odd bits 
from our haversack to replenish 
yours. If you like the offering 
and your ‘‘ war-bag” is low, we 
we will send you more; first as- 
suring you that they are true.— 
One of us went out in May, 61, 
with the gallant 15th Mississippi, 
the other in °62, with the 29th 
Mississippi, two years of his mili- 
tary life, he spent in that charm- 
ing abode, Rock Island, Illinois. 
There are but few remnants left 
of our once proud and glorious 
regiments, and the war-bronzed 
veterans find it harder to ‘live 
for Dixie” than to ‘‘die for Dixie.” 

The prisoners at Rock Island, 
Illinois, in °64, whiled away many 
weary hours in drawing, their 
imaginations, aided not a little by 
the rumors which reached them, 
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of the movements of Lee: and 
Grant. One daring artist drew a 
picture of Grant skedaddling with 
the seeming velocity of Pope, fol- 
lowed by one poor, frightened 
looking Yank, while Gen. Lee, 
alone with a ‘forty pounder,” 
was bushwhacking them from be- 
hind trees. The sketch was tack- 
ed up on a tree in a conspicuous 
place. One evening, two Federal 
ofticers were walking around the 
enclosure, and paused to com- 
ment upon this evidence of rebel 
impudence and skill;—a ragged 
prisoner, (name unknown,) who 
had been caught, a few days be- 
fore, in the act of escaping from 
that pleasant (?) abode, bearing 
his cross—a ball and chain at- 
tached to his leg—stood in rather 
close proximity to the connois- 
seurs, one of whom turned round 
and asked roughly, 

‘*What do you want here?” 

The reb’s eyes twinkled, but he 
auswered demurely enough— 

* Tcame to bring Gen. Lee some 
ammunition, sir.” 





Three members of company D, 
1st Mississippi cavalry, E. G -—, 
Mc. K— and E. J —— went 
out “hawking,” while in Georgia, 
in 1864; but as the sequel will 
show, it proved to be “‘ hogging *” 
instead of “ hawking.”» They 
stopped hard-by a comfortable 
farm house, and not wishing to 
disturb the inmates (so considerate 
were they,) kept as quiet as possi- 
ble. A gun went off and the 
nicest hog in the lot breathed his: 
last. Silence was on the lips, but 
grief was in the hearts of the gal- 
lant cavaliers, lest the nerves of 
the ladies should be disturbed. 
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E. G., on guard in advance of the 
rest, saw an old woman coming 
towards him, not exactly in the 
majestic style of Milton’s Eve. 
There was more haste than ‘‘grace 
in her movements,”? and if there 
was ‘‘ Heaven in her eye,’ it was 
the kind of Heaven to which old 
Thad. and the loyal Governors 
of Dixie will go with free tickets. 
E. G. hurried forward to meet the 
old lady before she would reach 
the gap in the lot, through which 
his comrades had to escape with 
the unfortunate victim of the 
fatal shot. 

“Don’t be alarmed, madam,” 
said E. G., in his blandest tones, 
‘nobody is hurt.’ ” 

Old Woman. Nobody hurt ? 
ain’t there a hog killed? 

E.G. Only a ha-r-k. 

Old Woman. <A hawk! you 
lying rascal, it is a hog. 

Again, E. G’s. lips attempted 
to get out the word hawk, but 
again he only stammered ha-r-k, 
chicken har-k, madam; but at 
length recovered sufficiently to 
explain ‘‘it’s only a chicken 
hawk the boys have been shoot- 
ing.’? The explanation came too 
late, and the enraged dame rush- 
ed to the gap. The boys were 
brave (they belonged to the cav- 
alry,) but they were glad to drop 
their hawk to escape that terrible 
tongue. 

E. G., poor fellow, had to bear 
the whole brunt of the fire from 
the feminine battery, and the no 
less unpleasant allusions so often 
afterwards made to ‘‘har-k,har-k.”” 

G. P. M. 

Four or five members of com- 

pany H., 5th Mississippi, while 


lying in the trenches around At- 
lanta, in 1864, had a brief respite 
one day from the annoying shot 
and shell. We had got a large 
lot of biscuit, and expected to 
have a fine time of it, in enjoying 
the unusual banquet. But “hu- 
man hopes oft deceive us.’? While 
we were sitting a la Turk, ona 
blanket, pitching into the biscuit, 
and old Tommie R—— a long, 
lean specimen of rebeldom was 
stretching out his bony arm for 
the biggest one in the pile, a 
minnie took off a piece of his 
head as big asa five dollar Con- 
fed. note, and pitched him over 
upon our stock of biscuits. Geo. 
H— jerked at him, and cried 
out, ‘‘damn it, boys, don’t let 
the old man bleed on the bis- 
cuits!” F. J. M. 

In the good old days before the 
Abolition war, ‘ pot liquor’? was 
quite an institution upon South- 
ern plantations, for fattening and 
developing young negroes. It 
was the liquor or water, in which 
cabbage, beans, &c. , had been boil- 
ed with bacon, and when mixed 
with corn bread or mush, it made 
a very healthful diet, of which 
the little darkeys were inordinate- 
ly fond. 

J. T. M., of the 6th Mississippi, 
rode up to a house, in Georgia, 
one very cold, rainy day, in the 
hope of getting something warmer 
than water. The halloo of M—— 
was answered by the coming to 
the door of a good dame of the 
cracker school of society. 

M Madam, I am almost 
frozen. Is there any spirits in 
your house? 

Old Lady. 





No, indeed! our 
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house is jist as free of ghosts as 
any in this country. I never seed 
but one sperrit in my life, and 
that was long befure me and the 
old man up and got married. 

M——. Madam, you mistake 
me. I meant to ask if you had 
any liquor in the house. 

Old Lady. Id like to know 
how you'd raise little niggers with- 
out liquor. I has a pot full allers 
on hand. Waita bit and Ill get 
you a ladle full, thouten that 
dratted hound has drunk up all 
onit. I se’ed him gwine out a 
lickin’ his chops a minute ago. 
Wait a bit and I'll see. 

M-——. Thank you, ma’am, I 
am in a hurry. F. J. M. 

R. H. D. sends the following 
anecdote from St. Louis, Mo. 

In December, 1861, when a part 
of the army of the Potomac was 
in quarters at and around Dum- 
fries, Dr. Estill and myself, Sur- 
geons of the ‘‘old 3rd_brigade,’’ 
were requested by Capt. Imboden 
to visit his battery for the purpose 
of examining a young man, who 
had been convicted of desertion 
on the battle-field of Manassas.— 
The youth, as stated, belonged to 
a highly respectable family, was 
well educated, and had borne a 
fair character for bravery and 
general good conduct. When we 
arrived at the camp, the Captain 
remarked that the penalty of be- 
ing shot as a deserter would have 
to be summarily executed, unless 
some very good reason could be 
shown for his reprieve; and we 
were conducted immediately toa 
tent, in which he was confined. 
The boy’s appearance was that of 
a healthy, fine looking youth, 
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about 19 years old, writhing un- 
der the pain of disgrace, and 
greatly depressed by the near ap- 
proach of his awful doom. We 
entered into conversation with 
him, and found him to be very in- 
telligent, and perfectly free in the 
confession of his guilt. On being 
asked the reason of his desertion 
at so critical a time, he remarked 
that, while the battle was going 
on, he was suddenly seized with 
such trepidation and blindness 
that he fell unconsciously on the 
ground, where he remained till 
his comrades had passed on.— 
Finding himself alone, and being 
still so frightened, that his heart 
was painful and seemed ready to 
burst, he made his escape from 
the battle-field, as best he could. 
In reply to our questions, he stat- 
ed that his heart had never fail- 
ed him before that time, but that 
it had given him much trouble 
since. We bared his chest, and 
ona careful examination, found 
his heart most palpably laboring 
under organic disease, sufficient 
to incapacitate any man to with- 
stand the shock of battle. 

As we passed out through the 
door of the tent, we observed, sit- 
ting on a camp stool near the 
captain, a well dressed, delicate 
lady in black, weeping, with her 
head leaning forward, and her 
face covered by a large veil, ex- 
hibiting all the signs of intense 
grief. I knew at once who she 
was; and I hastened to say to the 
captain, 

“This man is laboring under 
organic disease of the heart, and 
it is well known and admitted 
that no man in that condition 
can stand the shock of a battle.” 
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The captain paused a moment 
and said, “If that is your opinion, 
gentlemen, his life is spared.”’ 

Instantly, the lady sprang to 
her feet, shrieked, and cried out, 
“*God bless you, sir, forever!— 
You have saved my darling, my 
only child!” 


A gallant and esteemed colonel 
of the late so-called sends from 
Warrenton, N. C., a noble inci- 
dent of unselfishness: 


Among various attempts to es- 
cape the blandishments of that 
“delightful summer resort,’’ John- 
son’s Island, a party of some 
twelve or fifteen dug down 
through the floor of one of the 
rooms, and after reaching a depth 
of ten feet, struck off at right 
angles, until they had bored be- 
yond the fence, and then worked 
up until they had reached the sur- 
face. It was the labor of a month 
or more. On the day of the night 
selected to carry into execution 
their design, a heavy rain fell and 
almost filled the horizontal tun- 
nel. Upon trial, however, it was 
proved that they could manage to 
keep their noses above water, and 
they accordingly commenced their 
exit. After three or four had got- 
ten out, it came to the turn of a 


Captain Cole, of Arkansas, (I re-: 


gret that his given name has es- 
caped me,) a tall, athletic man, 
who proved too tight a fit for the 
hole, or rather the hole for him. 
He, however, succeeded, by Her- 
culean efforts, in wedging his 
head through the outer opening, 
when he stuck fast, unable to get 
forward or turn back. In this 
condition, drenched to the skin, 
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he remained, on a cold, chilly 
night, from 10 P. M. until reveillé 
the next morning, when he called 
to the guard to come and dig him 
out. On being asked by the com- 
mandant of the post, why he had 
not sooner given the alarm, and 
had himself extricated, he replied 
that he considered it dishonorable 
to betray those who had gone be- 
fore in order to save himself. It 
should have been stated, likewise, - 
that when released from his un- 
comfortable situation, he was 
barely able to stand and could not 
use his legs for sometime there- 
after. , W. J. W. 


Greeley tells of a grim joke 
practiced by the truly loyal upon 
the negroes, whom they love so 
dearly. It seems that the im- 
maculate Stanton, the honest 
Freedmen‘s Bureau and others of 
the moral-idea party, have robbed 
the negro-soldiers of a million 
and a half dollars of the bounty 
money belonging to them! 

If the statement came from any 
other source, than honest Horace 
himself, it would be pronounced 
a ‘* Copperhead lie.” 


It is no longer doubted that 
enormous frauds have been per- 
petrated in the Second Auditor’s 
office, in the payment of bounties 
to colored troops, and there is 
every reason to believe that the 
government has been swindled to 
the extent of $1,500,000. It ap- 
pears that certain clerks in the 
Second <Auditor’s office in the 
Bureau of Colored Troops, and 
in the Freedmen’s Bureau, enter- 
ed into a conspiracy, and that pa- 
pers for whole regiments have 
been forged, presented, and paid. 


[N. ¥. Tribune. 
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The colored troops fought nobly 
and the Rads stole characteristic- 
ally! 


[August , 


The ‘‘little joke’? upon the 
negro deserves to be embalmed in 
the Haversack. 





EDITORIAL. 


THE delicate attention shown 
to the negroes during the recent 
election, in Arkansas, is in very 
pleasing contrast with the boorish 
want of consideration for their 
convenience and comfort, in the 
other nine States, ‘‘ lately in re- 
bellion.*”? The mandate went out 
from the Head Centre of all the 
Loyal Leagues, that each negro 
should be required to vote three 
times throughout all that region, 
once known as_ the Southern 
States. The loyal whites in Ar- 
kansas, (lately nullifiers, negro- 
traders and Yankee haters, ) made 
a noble provision for the accom- 
modation of their colored breth- 
ren, in the shape of a perambu- 
lating ballot-box, which traveled 
from precinct to precinct, gather- 
ing in the colored votes from the 
corn-fields, the hedges, and the 
high-ways, and returning often 
enough to allow each ‘‘ man and 
brother’? to deposit his three 
votes without loss of time, with- 
out bodily fatigue and unnecessary 
waste of loyal green-backs. This 
was ‘‘ neat and appropriate,” but 
what a rebuke it is to the loyal 
men in the other districts! Why 
did‘nt Joseph E. see that the 
thing was done equally brown in 
Georgia? Why was the worship- 
per of Mr. Calhoun so neglectful 
of the interests and the feelings of 








his black allies in North Carolina? 
Why were the other leaders of 
“the party of great moral ideas ” 
in Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
Texas, and Louisiana so indiffer- 
ent to the well-being of their 
friends? In ‘‘the name of justice, 
liberty, and humanity,” (See 
telegram on Mr. Johnson's im- 
peachment,) we protest against 
this heartless negligence. In the 
delinquent States, the poor negroes 
could only give their three votes 
by marching on from county to 
county, like John Brown’s . soul. 
They lost time and money by this 
management, and in addition, had 
much personal annoyance and in- 
convenience. These things ought 
not so to have been. Let there be 
an improvement inthe Fall elec- 
tions. Let not the other nine 
States be behind Arkansas in 
courtesy and kindness to that 
race, which fought so nobly to 
save the life of the nation. 

But as we have been pardoned 
by the President’s Proclamation 
of general amnesty, and are ‘‘just 
as good as new,” it may not be 
presumptuous in us to give a sug- 
gestion to the truly loyal leaders 
in the five Districts. We think 
that the Arkansas scheme can be 
improved upon, and that the ne- 
groes can be spared even the 
trouble of going from the field to 
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the ballot-box by the road-side. 
Let a careful estimate be made of 
the majorities required at each 
election precinct, and let the loyal 
managers of the polls be in- 
structed to report these majori- 
ties, and thus save the negroes 
the trouble of voting at all. This 
simple expedient would have saved 
Alabama and Mississippi to the 
glorious Republican cause. It is 
true, Alabama has been redeemed, 
but redeemed in such a way as 
has reflected seriously on the 
honesty of the men, who so freely 
gave up Irish and German lives 
to ‘“‘ revenge the insult to the old 
flag of the nation.’ Mississippi 
is, perhaps, lost forever, when our 
artless plan would have saved it. 
it was Solomon himself who said, 
‘¢ creat men are not always wise ,”? 
but it is seldom, indeed, that we 
have to record so remarkable an 
instance of want of tact, manage- 
ment and cunning in great rulers, 
who are untrammeled by the 
usual restraints of honor and 
honesty. 

The Boston gentleman, who, 
some months ago, gave us the 
interesting incident of the battle 
of Winchester, writes to us under 
recent date that if Sumner, Phil- 
lips & Co., had been hung as high 
as Haman, years ago, it would 
have been better for the whole 
country. As Boston is a super- 
loyal city at this moment, and we 
belong to a State lately in rebel- 
lion, it may be disloyal in us to 
dissent from this frank opinion of 
the Boston gentleman. 

Some of the loyal Governors are 
quite exultant over their success 


in manipulating the negro vote. 
His Excellency, Governor Brown- 
low, has recently announced his 
intention to see to it that the 
rebels have town lots in hell. It 
has long been suspected that His 
Excellency was a Director in that 
underground Institution, but not 
until lately has he given official 
notification of the same, over his 
own signature. His Excellency, 
Gov. Holden, has declared his wil- 
lingness to give free passes to hell 
or to Connecticut, to all North 
Carolinians, who are dissatisfied 
with the present order of things. 
The association of ideas is very 
suggestive, but is scarcely loyal. 
It looks like one of the Governor’s 
old outbursts of hatred against 
Yankeedom. We hope that His 
Excellency will sign the free pass- 
es with the pen he used in signing 
the Ordinance of Secession, and 
which he promised to preserve in 
his family forever. It would console 
the poor exiles, too, to have a 
copy of his beautiful poem on Mr. 
Calhoun. Could he not have it 
set to music, so that they might 
console themselves with the song 
as they sit down by the rivers of 
Babylon? 

We ventured to hint some 
months ago that the time would 
come, when the Republican party 
would become distrustful of their 
Southern allies. It does look queer 
that men can be true to that par- 
ty, who have despised all the ob- 
ligations imposed by birth and ed- 
ucation, and who have stultified 
all their previous history. It is 
not unreasonable for the Repub- 
licans to have some misgivings as 
to the future fidelity of these men. 
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The Cincinnati Gazette gives out 
gloomily, its apprehensions of the 
steadfastness and reliability of 
Southern loyalists. 


‘We are soon to have the 
Southern States reiidmitted under 
the present reconstruction— Vir- 


ginia, Texas (and probably Miss- ° 


issippi) alone excepted. The Re- 
publican party has hitherto cal- 
culated upon great political gain 
from this admission. The lead- 
ers are now far less confident. It 
must be confessed that neither the 
fruits of reconstruction, nor the 
promises from the other States 
are especially encouraging. 

We have one rebel State back 
again—-Tennessee. Before she 
had been finally restored, her 
delegates to a National conven- 
tion gave us Andrew Johnson. 
Since, her Legislature has given 
us Senators Fowler and Patter- 
son. 

Yet these are men of high 
character, compared with those 
now coming up from the South. 
There are whole delegations to 
the House from large Southern 
States that do not contain one 
man as reputable in private life, 
or as respectable in ability and 
experience as Senator Fowler.— 
There are plenty of them for 
whom Senator Patterson may 
stand as the type. ‘God only 
knows what we are to do with 
these creatures,’ exclaimed one 
of the leading members of the 
Republican party, and one of its 
most prominent Congressmen.— 
‘They seem to be without char- 
acter at home; they have not very 
much hope of retaining their hold 
on their districts after the first 
election; and a good many of 
them are sure to go in for making 
the most they can out of their 
positions while they have them.’ 
Perhaps the Congressman was se- 
vere in his judgment; but there is 
no doubt that the feeling among 
many of the leaders grows to be 
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that in seeking for Republican 
strength at the South, we have got 
a very large elephant of very un- 
certain disposition on our hands.’? 


This isa very sorry picture, it 
must be confessed. But the Re- 
publicans ought not to be un- 
reasonable. In looking out for 
elements of strength atthe South, 
they wisely or unwisely ignored 
the antecedents of those, who 
wept at the sight of the old flag. 
They were, with rare exceptions, 
old negro-traders, life-long nulli- 
fiers and Yankee-haters, who 
hailed emancipation and the res- 
toration of the Union with such 
unbounded enthusiasm. The Re- 
publicans did not ask them what 
have you been? but what are you 
now? Are you base enough for 
our present purposes? And the 
renegades replied, ‘‘ we are!”’ 

Now we think that the Repub- 
licans are unreasonable in raising 
any doubts about this statement. 
lis frankness should not excite 
any suspicions of its truthfulness. 
The Republicans need not have 
any fears, that, these men are not 
ready and willing to do any thing 
dishonest and disreputable that 
may be imposed upon them.— 
They will be as true as steel to 
the Republicans as long as they 
remain in power, and can pay 
them well. After the Fall elec- 
tions, the Southern loyalists will 
be fierce in their denunciations of 
the Radical party and violent op- 
ponents of negro suffrage. 

Nor should the Republicans ex- 
pect too much. Renegades are 
proverbial for zeal and want of sta- 
bility. Let the party of great 
moral ideas purify themselves and 
thus set a pure example to the old 
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nullifiers and negro traders. Ben 
Wade gives this opinion of the 
reckless expenditure and corrup- 
tion of his own party. 

‘¢ We cannot stand this fright- 
ful system of public expefditures. 
Its effect is demoralizing upon 
every branch of the Government; 
and, besides, the people are heavi- 
ly pressed by taxes, and won’t 
stand it much longer. We must 
economise—everywhere, if possi- 
ble, but especially at the points of 
our greatest expenditure-—the 
armyand navy. Then I believe 
there’s another thing we’ve got to 
do. The party can’t live without 
it; and what’s more important, 
the country can’t prosper. We 
must stop this outrageous system of 
fraud and peculation. The Gov- 
ernment can’t stagger under it 
much longer.” 

It is supposed that honest old 
Ben, after thus exposing the 
wickedness of his colleagues, swore 
a score or two of oaths, partly to 
give emphasis to his declarations 
and partly to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of the party of great moral 
ideas. 

Don Piatt, a truly loyal Repub- 
lican, of the straitest sect of hat- 
ers of Democracy, does not eom- 
pliment his colleagues any more 
than does honest old Ben. Hear 
the Don: 

‘*We could have survived a 
blunder great as this is, had it 
come alone, but it is the conclud- 
ing act of a long series. Through 
the unsettled condition of a coun- 
try suffering from civil wars, we 
have developed more rascality than 
any organization ever called into 
existence. We filled the offices with 
thieves and their pockets with steal- 
ings. We have organized rings, 
that in turn create officeholders and 
control the Government. Men go 
in poor and come out rich. For 
one dollar paid to the Govern- 
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ment from hard earned taxes, 
hundreds stick to the dirty fingers 
of official scoundrels. We have 
whisky rings, Indian Bureau 
rings, manufactures’ rings, rail- 
road rings, land jobbiag rings, 
and internal rings. From the 
lowest official up to Senators and 
Cabinet officers, the taint of cor- 
ruption runs, until the people 
dazed and confused confound the 
right and listen with indifference 
to the threats of exposure. 

At the end of a fearful war, the 
people had a right to expect that 
the expenses of the Government 
should be brought back, at once, 
to a peace footing. They demand- 
ed a reduction of the army to 
what it was in 1860; that the 
useless monitors should be sold for 
old iron; that the hundred thou- 
sand thieves, called office holders, 
should be dismissed, and the ap- 
propriations cut down to a rea- 
sonable expenditure. 

The people have expected that 
in our hands reconstruction at the 
South would progress with rea- 
sonable speed,and that unhappy re- 
gion be restored to a state of quiet 
and prosperity. The expectation 
might not be reasonable, for the 
blind bigotry that hurried us into a 
bloody war has developed a hate 
that, with stupid fury, casts aside 
all social and legal restraint.” 


This is pretty satisfactory evi- 
dence that the people are right in 
their determination to turn out a 
party so utterly depraved and un- 
principled. But the testimony of 
The Revolution is still more con- 
clusive. This is a thoroughly 
loyal paper, full of love for the ne- 
gro and hatred of slavery and the 
Southern people, and therefore up 
to the Republican standard of pat- 
riotism. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 


Stanton is the Editor, and Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, Proprietor of 
this loyal and patriotic paper, 
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and the testimony of these dis- 
tinguished and enterprising ladies 
is overwhelming against their col- 
leagues and coadjutors. We will 
give a few extracts from the 
only number we have seen, dated 
May 14, 1868. 

‘“‘The party now in power is 
the most corrupt and dangerous 
that has ruled this nation from 
the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, and although its effort for 
the last eight years has been sim- 
ply to perpetuate itself, yet it has 
succeeded in making the Ameri- 
can people believe that the life of 
the nation depends upon its suc- 
cess.”? 

This is from the gentle Mrs, 
Cady herself, and our Southern 
training does not permit us to 
utter one word in opposition to 
the opinion of the lady. Gentle 
being! we will not differ with you! 
The amiable Editor (we use big 
E, and the masculine termina- 
‘tion, as grammatical and appro- 
priate) has no very exalted opin- 
ion of ‘‘ the greatest captain of his 
age.’”? She says in reference to 
the nomination of Grant: ‘“*A 
man to govern this nation in the 
most critical period of its history, 
who cannot govern his own ap- 
petites. We have drunkenness 
and sensualism enough in high 
places already. If we would ex- 
alt the moral tone of this nation, 
let our young men just coming on 
the stage of action, see that vice 
and weakness disqualify a man 
for the highest honors of the 
American people.’”? Very sensi- 
ble, Mrs. Cady. But who would 
have thought that the moral-idea 
party would take up such an in- 
dividual and seek to exalt him to 
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the highest office in the gift of the 
nation? 

A male writer for the same 
paper (for even the Revolution can- 
not dispense with the rougher sex) 
says: ‘‘ Were the average of the 
people at large as brusque and 
brutal as Congress is, society 
would not be tolerable, if indeed 
it were not absolutely impossible. *? 
What would one of the five Kings 
think of such a sentiment from a 
Southern editor? Would it not 
be regarded as rank treason and 
rebellion? 

But hear him again: ‘ Surely 
the knaveries and swindlings 
practiced in, and around, the 
national capitol, afford some pre- 
text for the not more culpable 
frauds of the whiskey rings and 
other great and unrighteous mo- 
nopolies elsewhere.’? If the 
national capitol is really such a 
cage of unclean animals, (and 
who can dispute such loyal testi- 
mony without being rebellious?) 


it cannot be sinful to wish to see 


the beasts driven out. 

We will give one more extract 
from the lovely and frank-spoken 
Mrs. Cady: 


“ The New Slaveholders in the 
United States—American citi- 
zens are just beginning to suffer 
from the High Art Swindling sys- 
tem of slavery, by which ‘their 
bodily toil and the fruits thereof’ 
are taken from them and ‘made 
the property’ of government of- 
ficials and other thieves, national 
bank men and bond-holders at 
home and abroad. Three hundred 
thousand slaveholders before the 
rebellion lived luxuriously on ‘the 
bodily toil and the fruits thereof’ 
of about four millions colored peo- 
ple called ‘slaves.’ Since the 
rebellion, five hundred thousand 
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government officials and other 
thieves, national bank men and 
bondholders live luxuriously on 
the ‘ bodily toil and the fruits 
thereof’ of thirty millions of 
white people called ‘free.’— 
Everywhere, throughout the 
United States the people are ina 
straitened condition. They are 
suffering from the want of money. 
They work harder than ever, they 
economize more than ever, and 
yet they are poorer’ than ever. 
Every kind of business is unsatis- 
factory. Only the few very rich 
are pleased. The interests of the 
many are subservient to those of 
the few.” 


The State Treasurer of North 
Carolina under the new régime is 
an old negro trader, distinguish- 
ed years ago for his brutality to 
his slaves. Men of his calling and 
character are now filling the high- 
est offices in their respective 
States. What do they think of 
the opinion of slavery expressed 
by their loyal sister? What do 
they think of her calling five hun- 
dred thousand government ofli- 
cials by the unsavory epithet 
‘“¢thieves!?? Frankly, they re- 
spond: ‘‘ Sisters, we are loyal; as 
itisin the General Government, 
so we will make it in the State 
Government. In our humble way, 
we willimitate the great leaders 
of the nation.” 


A whisky spring has been dis- 
covered in Nodaway county, Mo., 
which contains 32 per cent. of al- 
cohol. The friends of General 
Grant propose to erect him a sum- 
mer residence in the neighbor- 
hood of the spring. 


The Copperhead, a very able 
and sprightly paper, published at 
VOL. V. NO. 1V. 
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Ottumwa, Iowa, tells a good story 
of one Loughridge, a loyal M. C., 
or would be M. C. from the 4th 
Congressional District in that 
State, who, when drafted, got off 
on the plea that he ‘‘ had no teeth 
and could not bite a cartridge.» — 
The Southern Congressmen should 
eschew the company of the tooth- 
less patriot, lest “evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners.’? 
They can chew any thing, the iron- 
clad oath, their previous history, 
their professions of undying hate 
to the North, their pro-slavery 
rant, &c.. &c. But their speciali- 
ty is ‘‘eating dirt.” 

Harrisonburg, Va., and Louis- 
ville, in the county of Kentucky, 
received charters of incorporation 
from the State of Virginia, in the 
same year. Louisville has got 
somewhat ahead of Harrison- 
burg. 

It is, probably, not fair to ex- 
pect men of genius to be confined 
to strict rules of grammar in their 
speeches and writings. The poet- 
ic license is tacitly extended to 
them, as well as to the sons of 
song: Still, even the most gifted 
orators aiid statesmen are expect- 
ed to make themselves intelligible, 
and are sharply criticised when 
they have failed to make them- 
selves understood. Now, who 
has been able to understand the 
closing sentence of Gen. Grant’s 
letter of acceptance? The first 
captain of his age says: 

‘¢ Peace and universal prosperi- 
ty, its sequence, with economy of 
administration, will lighten the 
burden of taxation, while it con- 


stantly reduces the national debt. 
Let us have peace.” 


24 
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What is nominative to “will 
lighten??? Do you answer “ peace 
and prosperity??? What then 
does the ‘‘it’’ refer to in the next 
line? There is a plural some- 
thing, which is to lighten the bur- 
den of taxation, and there is a 
singular something, which is to 
reduce the national debt. Will 
some loyal grammarian explain 
what it is all about? In the pre- 
ceding clause to the one under 
consideration, the General says: 
‘“*T always have respected that 
will and always shall.’? Will the 
same loyal scholar explain what 
the “ shall’? refers to? Does he 
mean to say that he always ‘‘shall 
have respected it?”? If not, whose 
grammar has he used? ‘‘Let us 
have light,” as well as “ peace.” 

**T would rather be right than 
President,’? was the grand senti- 
ment of Henry Clay, and it will 
live in the hearts of the American 
people, as long as they are capable 
of appreciating nobleness of soul. 
Some twenty years ago, Hon. W. 
L. Sharkey, of Mississippi, be- 
came a candidate for the office of 
Chief Justice, (which, in that 
State, is in the gift of the people) 
and was warmly supported by 
the lawyers. An attempt was 
made to excite a prejudice against 
him, on the ground that he was 
the lawyers’ candidate. He met 
the charge boldly and said, ‘* that 
nothing could gratify him more 
than to believe that he was the 
first choice of his legal brethren. 
He would rather be beaten with 
the support of those, who knew 
him best, and could best judge of 
his qualifications, than to be 
elected without their votes by 
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men of other callings and pro- 
fessions, who were not so com- 
petent to pronounce an opinion 
upon his fitness for the Bench.” 

Tried by the standard of Clay 
and Sharkey, what valuation can 
be put upon men, who have at- 
tained power and place through 
the votes of the ignorant, debased 
and depraved? Would they rath- 
er be right than have office? Not 
one of them will be so shameless 
as to make sucha claim. Would 
they rather be beaten with the 
support of those, who know them 
best, than be elected by those who 
are not capable of judging their 
qualifications? Not one of them 
would be so reckless, as to make 
any such pretence of decency and 
self-respect. Not one of them 
has received the support of the 
virtue and the intelligence of 
their respective States. Nota 
single reputable man has voted 
for any one of them. With an 
insane greed for office and its 
emoluments, they have been wil- 
ling to gain their ends, by cutting 
themselves adrift forever from 
respectable people and entering 
into alliance and fellowship with 
the most beastly and besotted of 
the human race. 

A terrible rebuke has been ad- 
ministered by General Charles P. 
Stone, of Massachusetts, to these 
miserable Southern renegades, as 
well as to the carpet-bag emis- 
saries from the North, who would 
disgrace the civilization of Congo 
and Guinea. General Stone had 
been offered the nomination of 
State Senator from three counties 
of Virginia. In declining the 


nomination, he says: 
**T should lose my self-respect 
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did I accept a public trust not 
freely offered, and climb to office 
by reason of the present peculiar 
condition of public affairs. 

While, by its Constitution, our 
country claims to be a free Re- 
public, resting upon the consent 
of all the whole people, no volun- 
tary act of mine shall appear to 
admit that it is not one—and it 
would be apparent, should I now 
be selected from among my peers 
for the trust in question, that one 
strong point governing the choice 
is my mere ability to freely take 
an abominable test-oath, which 
disgraces the proposed Constitu- 
tion of the State, rendering in- 
eligible large numbers of the 
most honorable and most trust- 
worthy voters and _ tax-payers 
within its limits. 

I can never accept office under 
such conditions.”’ 


General Stone was a gallant and 
distinguished Brigadier in the 
Federal service, and yet he pro- 
nounces the Reconstruction meas- 
ures to be infamous. He ought 
to be as good a judge of what is 
loyal and what is not, as the old 
nullifiers who betrayed the Union, 
(according to their present views) 
then the Confederacy, and finally 
the trust and confidence of Mr. 
Johnson. The difference between 
him and them accounts for the 
difference between his conduct 
and their misconduct. He is 
a high-toned gentleman, who 
‘* would rather be right than be 
President.”»> They—must have of- 
fice at all hazards. 


An exchange tells of a pleasant 
little chat between Gen. Butler, 
U. S. A., and the Hon. Mr. 
Bingham, who was so prominent 
in the hanging of Mrs. Surratt.— 
Gen. B. called Bingham ‘a lady- 
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killer.» Blushing at the compli- 
ment, the Honorable gentleman 
replied: ‘‘ Well, General, if you 
really have all the female apparel 
and jewelry, which you are said 
to have, you must have quite 
taking-ways with the ladies!” 
There are several things in the 
article on the causes of ‘‘ Decay 
in Religion at the South,” from 
which we totally dissent. It is 
unquestionably the duty of the 
‘* five districts’? to submit to the 
will of the conqueror with what 
fortitude and cheerfulness, they 
can summon to support them in 
this dark hour of trial. Nor need 
the writer of that article be- 
grudge the prayers that are of- 
fered for our rulers. They cer- 
tainly need praying for, and if 
they can be improved thereby, no 
reasonable man ought to object. 
We think, too, that Mr. Mani- 
gault is mistaken in regard to the 
insincere professions of attach- 
ment to the government once 
sought to be destroyed by those, 
who now pray for its peace and 
prosperity. There is no evidence 
of insincerity, or inconsistency in 
the truly good men of the South, 
who never wished for the destruc- 
tion of the United States Govern- 
ment: all they wanted was to es- 
tablish a nationality of their own, 
unmolested by the interference, 
the slanders, the wrong-doing and 
the cgrruption of the party of 
hate and ruin. They failed in 
their effort, and now acknowledge 
their failure with manly resigna- 
tion. The arms-bearing portion 
of the South have sworn to sub- 
mit in good faith and they have 
been true to their pledges. The 
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most law-abiding and conserva- 
tive people of Dixie are those, who 
fought most faithfully and zeal- 
ously for the dear Southern cross. 
A distinguished Federal General 
said to the editor of this magazine, 
that the most trust-worthy and 
reliable men, whom he had found 
in a three years’ residence in the 
South, were those who had worn 
the grey. He has associated with 
him several, who lost arms and 
legs in our noble cause. The 
honorable men, who once wore 
the grey, have just as much faith 
at this hour in the truth and 
righteousness of that cause, as 
when McClellan was hurled back 
from Richmond. Father Ryan, in 
the Banner of the South, has beau- 
tifully and eloquently expressed 
the sentiments of the honorable 
men of his section: 


‘¢ The surrender of the sword is 
no argument against the causes 
which drew it from the scabbard. 
Shot and shell do not reason— 
they slaughter—and slaughter, be 
it more or less, is only slaughter— 
itis no argument for or against 
the rights of those, who kill or are 
killed. Bullets may mangle flesh 
—spill blood—slay men—but they 
can never reach the vital princi- 
ples, for which men contend.— 
These principles are beyond the 
range of muskets and cannon.— 
Battle-fields may be the burial- 
places of men—never of rights.— 
Above the smoke and storm of 
battles, unaffected by victory or 
defeat, calm, and immovable, Jus- 
tice sits on her eternal throne, 
and in her eyes is right and right 
forever—wrong is eternally wrong 
—and trampled right is grander 
than triumphant wrong. From 
the decision given against us in 
the court of battle we there ap- 
peal; and these decisions we car- 
ry up to the high court for revers- 





al. This, and this alone, was 
settled by battle—that we were the 
weaker party. We had less brute 
force on our side and we were 
obliged to yield to the superior 
strength of our assailants. The 
armies and government of the 
Confederacy were but the mortal 
flesh and blood of an immortal 
cause.’ 


God rules in the armies of 
Heaven and among the inhabi- 
tants ofearth. All that the high- 
toned men of the North expect of 
their brave antagonists at the 
South, is the acceptance in good 
faith of God’s will manifested in 
the defeat of the Southern arms. 
They want no hypocritical tears 
at the sight of the “dear old flag.” 
They want no hollow professions of 
Unionism, concealed so carefully 
during the long years of war that 
wife, nor children, nor confiden- 
tial friends could ever discover it. 

A few men at the South wished 
the destruction of the United 
States government, and sought 
to compass their object during a 
quarter of a century, breathing 
out threatenings and slaughter 
during all that long period against 
Abolitionists at home and Yan- 
kees across the border. They are 
the same men, who wept tears of 
joy at the sight of “the flag of 
the nation,’? and embraced its 
lovely folds with such affection- 
ate ardor. They are now loyal 
governors, treasurers, judges, &c., 
all over the States lately in rebel- 
lion. 


The Norfolk Virginian, edited 
by the poet and scholar, James 
Barron Hope, gives a truthful, 
but humiliating view of the kind 
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of literature supported by the 
Southern people. It says: 


‘¢ We see upon our streets, in 
our shops, in our offices, in our 
cars, on our steamboats—every- 
where, pictorial papers, printed 
mainly in New York, which are 
eagerly bought; while the Land 
We Love, the Banner of the South, 
and numberless other meritori- 
ous publications, are supported 
only by a small class of our peo- 
ple. This is a humiliating re- 
flection, but nevertheless true.— 
Our people prefer the spread-eagle 
literature and the leg-pictures to 
the inspirations of our poets, or 
the best reflections of our think- 
ers. But bad as the pictures are, 
the ‘literature,’ commonly so- 
called, is infinitely worse. We 
find them all filled with ‘‘ sensa- 
tions’ of a licentious character. 
Sands and Dumas have lent their 
sensuous coloring, without a 
gleam of their genius; and the 
Cardinal Sins are  assiduouly 
taught both by text and illustra- 
tion. Not only do these papers 
corrupt the public morals, but 
they perpetually affront the mind 
of a Southern reader, by indulging 
in the most reckless partisan state- 
ments in the interests of the Rad- 
ical party.”’ 

We have been at some pains to 
ascertain the relative support 
given to Northern and Southern 
literature at the South. The sta- 
tistics are truly wonderful. Ex- 
cluding political, agricultural and 
religious papers, and confining 
our examination strictly to litera- 
ry periodicals, quarterlies, month- 
lies and weeklies, we have found 
that the ratio of Northern to 
Southern was 8to1, where North- 
ern literature was least taken, and 
240 Northern, to one Southern, 
where the Northern was most 


’ patronized. The city, where the 


proportion is so great against 
Southern literature, is preémi- 
nently a Southern city in feeling 
and principle. If any one is in- 
clined to question the accuracy of 
this estimate, let him go to his 
own Post-Office and let him see 
the kind of reading matter sold 
by the news-boys on his own 
streets. He will see how. little 
support is given to Southern lit- 
erature, and he will discover, 
moreover, that what comes from 
abroad, is of the most corrupting 
character; pandering to low sen- 
sualism, or devoted to the propa- 
gation of some infidel scheme, or 
gotten up to libel and vilify the 
South, or crammed with statistics 
of crime, or given over to a nam- | 
by-pamby sentimentalism. Christ- 
ian parents purchase and take 
home to their families these vicious 
and demoralizing periodicals, and 
never seem to feel that they are 
thereby poisoning the minds, and 
corrupting the hearts of those, 
they love as their own souls. 
They would carefully guard their 
children from evil company, not 
reflecting that the reading of im- 
pure and wicked books and pa- 
pers is at once the most subtle 
and dangerous form, in which sin 
tempts the youthful mind. 





A Hard Case.—The Rev. Mr. 
Ferree, agent of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau at Leesburg, Va., has 
been dismissed from office for 
pocketing certain fines and fees, 
which belonged to the Freedmen. 
It seems a hard case, a very hard 
case, for the Reverend gentleman 
to be punished for discharging the 
legitimate duty of the Bureau. 

We have long thought that the 
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very best service, that the South- 
ern people could render the Dem- 
ocratic Party, would be the collect- 
ing of the statistics of the fines 
imposed by the Bureau through- 
out our unhappy section. Let the 
Democratic Club or Association 
of every county in each of the 
Southern States get accurate and 
authentic information of the fines 
extorted from the whites, and 
then ascertain, so far as practica- 
ble, what disposition has been 
made of these funds. If one dol- 
lar, out of a thousand collected, 
has been given either to the ne- 
groes or reported to Gen. How- 
ard, we will frankly acknowl- 
edge that the officials of the Bu- 
reau are a hundred fold more hon- 
est, than we now believe them to 
be. 


On the 17th day of December, 
1862, Gen. Grant, then command- 
ing the Department of Tennessee, 
published, at Oxford, Miss., an 
order banishing all Jews out of 
his Department. The following 
is a copy of the order: 

General Order, No. 11. 

The Jews, asa class, violating 
every regulation of trade estab- 
lished by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, aiso Department orders, 
are hereby expelled from the De- 
partment within twenty-four hours 
from the receipt of this order by 
post commanders. 

They will see that all this class 
of people are furnished with pass- 
es and required to leave; and any 
one returning after such notifica- 
tion will be arrested and held in 
confinement until an opportunity 
occurs of sending them out as 
prisoners, unless furnished with 
permits from these headquarters. 

No passes will be given these 
people to visit headquarters for 
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the purpose of making personal 
application for trade permits. 

By order of Maj. Gen. Grant. 

JOHN A. RAWLING, A. A. G. 
Official—J. LOVELL, Captain and 
A. A. G. 

Gen. Grant seems not to be 
aware that the time has passed, 
when the Jews could be roasted 
alive asa pleasant pastime, and 
when a needy king or a hungry 
feudal lord could stretch a Jew 
upon the rack and extort from him 
gold and silver to replenish his 
empty coffers. Nor does “the 
first captain of his age’? seem to 
be aware that ‘“‘this class’? and 
‘* this people,’ so contemptuously 
alluded to, have produced the 
greatest warriors, statesmen, po- 
ets, scholars, financiers and diplo- 
matists. He himself might have 
studied with profit the campaigns 
of Joshua, David, and Judas Mac- 
cabeus. Will it be worth while to 
tell him that Lord Chatham read 
the writings of Isaiah, the Jew, 
as the best preparation for a fo- 
rensic effort? That Milton, Dante, 
Calderon, Pope, Byron, Tenny- 
son, and hundreds of lesser poets 
have drawn their most beautiful 
imagery from Hebrew poetry?— 
That the common law system of 
the civilized world is founded up- 
on the code of Moses, the Hebrew 
leader? Washburne may reply 
for him that these Israelites were 
inspired men. That only height- 
ens the insult to the race. They 
were inspired, because they be- 
longed to the chosen people of 
God—the people selected (accord- 
to the General’s own faith) to 
bring forth the incarnate Deity. 
If not profane, it is certainly in 
bad taste, ina Christian to sneer 
at the lineage of Peter, Paul and 
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John, and the Redeemer, whom 
he professes to worship. 

But leaving out the religious 
and inspired element in the Jew- 
ish history, there is still a brilliant 
list of illustrious names, which 
have shed lustre upon the Jew- 
ish annals. As the worldly max- 
ims of Solomon are admired, quot- 
ed and acted upon, by nations ig- 
norant or regardless of his char- 
acter as a man of God, so the 
genius and the deeds of eminent 
Jews have been extolled by thou- 
sands, who knew not that they 
were commending the talents and 
the exploits of ‘‘ his class of peo- 
ple.”? Unless the name distinctly 
points to Hebrew origin, it is not 
suspected to belong to a Jew, and 
as the Israelites have adopted, in 
very many instances, the promi- 
nent names in the land of their 
abode, and, possibly, of their nativi- 
ty, their lineage is lost sight of. 
Thus few suspect that Neander, 
the eminent historian of the 
Christian Church, was a Jew by 
birth: that Salvator Rosa, the 
celebrated painter, was a Jew; 
that Meyerbeer, the great com- 
poser, was a Jew, and that Has- 
san, the astronomer, was a Jew: 
but all recognize the Jewish ori- 
gin of Rachel, the tragedian, and 
Moses Ben Ezra, the poet, be- 
cause their names indicate their 
race. The National Quarterly 
Review justly remarks: 

“Only a few of the literary and 
scientific men of the present age 
who are Jews, are known as such. 
Some of the most learned critics 
and comparative philologists of 
France and Germany are Jews. 
It is only those who have charac- 
teristic names that are known to 
the public as belonging to the per- 
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secuted and despised race to 
which belonged David and Solo- 
mon, Paul and John the Evangel- 
ist, nay, Jesus Christ himself. 
But had we no Jewish men of 
genius but Moses Mendelssohn 
and Salvator Rosa, they should 
be sutlicient to awaken kind feel- 
ings in favor of their brethren. 
This is particularly true of Men- 
delssohn, who is one of the great- 
est metaphysical and philosophi- 
cal writers of modern times, and 
whom no offers or inducements 
could induce to abandon the faith 
of his fathers. It is, however, 
equally true of the astronomers 
Stern, Beer, and Slonimski, and of 
the mathematicians Sklow and 
Witzenhausen. There are no 
Orientalists of the present day 
superior to Oppert, Weil, and 
Dernburg; no anatomist superior 
to Hirshfield; no physiologist su- 
perior to Valentin; how few com- 
posers have given us_ sweeter 
music than Meyerbeer? and how 
few have shed more lustre on the 
genius of tragedy than Rachel? 
The Polish and German names 
of some of these persons have 
concealed the race to which they 
belong. Soit has been with the 
Arabic names of Hasdai, the 
mathematician, Menahem the 
lexicographer, and Abulmalud, 
the grammarian. So the Spanish 
name of General Marquez, who 
fought so truly and bravely for 
Maximilian, has given the im- 
pression that he was a Spaniard 
and nota Jew. Thousands have 
read the books and tales of Grace 
Aguilar, without dreaming of 
her being of the Jewish race. 
Twelve of the Professors of the 
University of Berlin are Jews by 
birth. The diplomacy and the 
monetary affairs of the Courts of 
Europe have been largely con- 
trolled by Jews for more than a 
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century, while the name of the 
diplomatist or the financier has 
given no clue to his lineage. 

For the benefit of those, who 
speak flippantly of ‘‘this class,” 
we will mention some Jews, who 
have been quite as illustrious as 
thescorners themselves: Eusebius, 
the historian; Philo, of Alexan- 
dria, a prodigy of learning; Judah 
Cohen, the friend and counselor 
of Frederick; Raschi, the traveler 
and scholar; Reuchlin, the phi- 
lologist, (if we mistake not;) Oro- 
bio, the philosopher; Maimonides, 
to whom Spanish literature is so 
much indebted, and from whom 
Spanish writers have borrowed so 
freely; Moses Mendelsshon, the 
“* Jewish Socrates,’? and friend of 
Lessing; Salvator Rosa, the paint- 
er; the Rothschilds and Heine, the 
great bankers of the world; Dis- 
raeli, the author; Sir Moses 
Montefiore, the philanthropist; 
Prof. Bopp, Maurice Myer, Rapa- 
port; Isaac Leeser, Judge Car- 
dozo, &e., &e. 

It may be well, too, to remind 
the scorners that the Premier of 
“the Kingdom upon which the 
sun never sets’? is Disraeli, the 
Jew. The London Spectator says 
of him: 

‘¢ The brain ought to rule the 
body, and Mr. Disraeli’s eleva- 
tion to the avowed chieftainship 
of the Tory party seems to us, 
therefore, not only natural, but 
right. He has for many years 
found them ability, lent them elo- 
quence, secured them organiza- 
tion, been in fact the centre of 
their whole neryous system, and 
it was fitting that his mastery 
should be publicly acknowledged, 
that the man, who has re-made 
the House of Commons, should 
first essay to use the mighty ma- 
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chine he has constructed. * * 
With a birth, which of itself 
aroused prejudice, without a rela- 
tive, without an acre, obviously a 
rhetorician, and presumably hun- 
gering for place, in the teeth of a 
fire of criticism such as hardly 
ever has been poured upon any 
public man, he has fought his way 
step by step up the ladder of pow- 
er, has used dukes and earls as 
stepping stones, and compelled 
two generations of men, ‘acred 
up to their lips, consolled up to 
their chins,’ to recognize in the 
‘adventurer,’ who failed in his 
first speech, the ‘kinless loon’ 
without a shilling, their inevita- 
ble chief.” 

It may be wel’, too, to remind 
“the first captain of his age,” 
whom his admirers pronounce to 
be greater than Hannibal, Cesar, 
and Napoleon, that Napoleon 
Bonaparte was the first French 
ruler who removed the civil and 
political disabilities of ‘‘ this peo- 
ple.”’ Grant may be greater than 
Napoleon, but he is hardly so 
magnanimous. At the very time 
he was speaking so contemptu- 
ously of ‘ ‘this class,’? Russia, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, the Netherlands, 
France, England, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy and Sardinia were en- 
rolling illustrious Jews in the or- 
der of nobility. 

Old Thad., the brain of the Re- 
publican party, has shown a spirit 
of intolerance against the Jews 
equal to the persecuting zeal of 
General Grant. He has _ publish- 
ed a lengthy letter on Finance 
full of insinuations of frauds and 
peculations on the part of the 
Jews. The Jewish Messenger thus 
comments on it: 

“ Thaddeus Stevenson Finance.— 
Mr. Stevens being aged and on the 
verge of the grave, may be par- 
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doned extravagances of  state- 
ment and childish garrulity, but 
while he possesses the power of 
writing a four column letter on 
finance, he is certainly strong 
enough to explain, if facts permit, 
the innuendoes against the Jews as 
contained in his pronunciamento 
on the National Debt and kindred 
subjects. 

The day for open accusation of 
the Jews that they are counter- 
feiters of the currency, clippers of 
coin, enemies of the country, one 
might justly suppose had passed 
away with the fagot and the In- 
quisition. It is contrary to the 
American spirit to indulge in in- 
vidious calumnies directed against 
a creed or confession. Mr. Stev- 
ens has no right to charge upon 
the Jews any share in the national 
bankruptcy, as he would denomi- 
nate it, or to insinuate that, while 
the government securities depre- 
ciated, and articles needed for 
war advanced, the Jews were the 
men that made money out of the 
country’s necessities.’ 


OuR ADVERTISEMENTS.—The 
schools in Winchester, Virginia, 
are located in one of the most 
beautiful, picturesque and health- 
ful regions in the world, among a 
brave, patriotic, and high-toned 
people. We know, of our per- 
sonal knowledge, that the Princi- 
pals have the high qualifications 
required for their station, schol- 
arship, ability and moral worth— 
the whole adorned by genial and 
sincere piety. 

Baltimore is a sacred city, with 
the impoverished people of the 
South. It has done more to re- 
lieve the want, wretchedness and 
suffering of this distressed sec- 
tion than all the other cities of 
the Union combined have done. 
The charity, too, of this benevo- 
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lent city has been as gentle and 
quiet as the dew of Heaven. It 
has been accompanied with no 
Beecherian display of superior 
goodness and insulting allusions 
to the sins of the sufferers. The 
mountebank Pharisee of Brook- 
lyn ushered in his few crusts and 
coppers, with a deafening roll of 
drums and clangor of gongs. 
Baltimore has given noble dona- 
tions without the left hand know- 
ing what the right hand did. 
Every consideration of gratitude 
should induce the Southern mer- 
chant to patronize a city, so re- 
fined and delicate in its generosi- 
ty. When prosperity shall again 
visit our unhappy region through 
a wiser and more magnanimous 
system of legislation, the South 
should remember the true friend 
she had in her hour of sorrow and 
humiliation. Baltimore is an im- 
porting city, and our merchants 
have only to visit it to learn for 
themselves that they can purchase 
there on as fair terms, as any 
where on the continent. 

To Missouri Subscribers.—Our 
St. Louis Agent failed in business, 
in arrears to us some thirteen 
months. We learn that he had 
taken subscriptions in various 
parts of the State, for which we 
are responsible. Subscribers send- 
ing in their names will have their 
claims made good. 

REPUDIATION.—A RHYME For 
THE TimEs.—This is a campaign 
pamphlet of 29 pages, by N.C. 
Kouns, of Fulton, Missouri.— 
Mr. Kouns is a true poet, and 
his pamphlet deserves great suc- 


cess. Price, 25 cents per copy, or 
$15 per 100. 
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4, His argument from Creation. 
Gradation marks all the works 
of God. Inthe animal creation, 
from the lowest of each species, 
we ascend the scale to the high- 
est. Thus, cat, cougar, panther, 
leopard, tiger, lion. Also, ass, 
donkey, mule, horse. So too, 
‘*in philosophic harmony with 
this order,’? we have ‘‘monkey, 
baboon, ourang-outang, gorilla, 
negro! the noblest of the beast 
creation |’? ‘‘The difference be- 
tween the negro and these other 
beasts is very slight, and consists 
mainly in this one thing: the 
negro can utter sounds that can 
be imitated ; hence he could talk 
with Adam and Eve, for they 
could imitate his sounds. This is 
the foundation of language !!7°— 
Language came then from beasts, 
and beasts taught it to men! This 
being so, negro should cap the 
climax, and man be located be- 
tween negro and gorilla! As con- 
versation is no more than imita- 
tion, parrots converse with men, 
and men converse with beasts ! 

The theory of ‘‘connecting 
links,’’ held, for the most part, by 
pretenders to philosophy, has been 
exploded by science. Professor 
Guyot says, that facts prove ‘“‘that 
there isan impassable chasm _be- 
tween the mineral and the plant, 
between the plant and the animal, 
between the animal and man.” 
The microscope proves the truth 
of the inspired declaration, that 
“God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.” The blood of 


the different varieties of the Hu- 
man Race, including the Negro, 
has been examined by the micro- 
scope, and its decision is, that 
their blood is one and the same, 
whilst the blood of animals has, 
by it, been proved to be different. 
Physiology also shows, that whilst 
the blood of one man, including 
that of the negro, may be trans- 
fused into the veins of another, 
to preserve life, the transfusion of 
the blood of an animal into the 
veins of a man, will cause death. 

‘* The greatest naturalists in all 
ages,’? says Dr. Bachman, ‘‘ how- 
ever diversified may have been 
their views in regard to Christ- 
ianity, regarded all the races of 
men as composed of one species. 
Among these were Linnzus, 
Leibnitz, Buffon, Humboldt, 
Blumenbach, Cuvier, &c., the 
lights of the world, who studied 
all the departments of nature.— 
And who are on the opposite side? 
Virey,—who pronounces the ne- 
gro ‘undoubtedly a distinct species 
from the beginning of the world,’ 
and divides mankind into two 
species, the white and the black, 
and suspects a certain fraternity 
between the Hottentot and the 
baboon—Desmoulin, Borey, Broc, 
Dr. Nott; men whom the world 
of science has never admitted into 
their ranks as naturalists.” To 
make up what is lacking in weight, 
the name of Agassiz is thrown 
into the same scale with these 
sciolists, and he is regarded as 
the Oracle whose sentence settles 
all controversy. But, like some 





* Continued from page 273. 
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other oracles, his utterances are 
not consistent. For example, we 
have, at one time, the following 
deliverance from him: ‘* Whilst 
the lower animals are of distinct 
species in the different zoological 
provinces to which they belong, 
man, notwithstanding the diver- 
sity of his races, constitutes one 
only and the same species, over all 
the surface of the globe. In this 
respect, as well as in so many 
others,man seems to us to- form 
an exception to the general rule 
in this creation, of which he is at 
the same time the object and the 
end.’? ‘*Man is everywhere the 
one identical species, yet several 
races, marked by certain peculiari- 
ties of features,’? and these ‘ dif- 
ferences in the physical constitu- 
tion of man” are ascribed to 
‘varieties of climate, food, modes 
of life and customs.” 

At another time, we have the 
following deliverance from him: 
‘* The different races of men are 
descended from different stocks.” 
At another time, the following: 
“He believed in an indefinite num- 
ber of original and distinctly cre- 
ated races of men.”? 

Let those, who appeal to Agas- 
siz as a decisive authority, recon- 
cile, if they can, these antagonis- 
tic opinions;—and when they 
would give us an oracle, give us 
one who at least does not deny 
himself. 

The “prognathous skull,” (pro- 
jecting lower jaw,) which is said 
by some to be characteristic of the 
negro, is yet exhibited by only a 
portion of the natives of Africa; 
some even of the black nations 
have an erect face, prominent 
forehead, and fine features. The 


facial angle of the European is 
80 deg., Kalmuck 75 deg., Negro 
70 deg., whilst the facial angle of 
the Ape is shown, by Owen, to 
vary from 30 deg. to 35 deg. The 
conformation of the Chinese and 
Peruvian heads is as distant from 
the Grecian or Caucasian type, as 
that of the Negro. We consider 

5. His argument from the Ne- 
gro not being made in the Image 
of God. “ We readin the Bible, 
that God said, Let us make man 
in our own image; which is equiv- 
alent to saying, We have man al- 
ready, but not in our image ; for 
if the negro was already in God’s 
image, God could not have said, 
now let us make man in our im- 
age.” ‘*Whenever Adam and 
his race are spoken of in the He- 
brew Scriptures, invariably his 
name has the prefix, the man, to 
contradistinguish him from the 
negro, who is called man simply, 
and was so named by Adam.’??— 
The negro taught Adam language, 
and now Adam returns the ser- 
vice, and givesa name to his in- 
structor, and calls him man/!— 
‘“*By inattention to this distinc- 
tion, (‘man,’ and ‘the man,’) made 
by God Himself, the world is in- 
debted for the confusion that ex- 
ists regarding Adam and his race, 
and the negro.”’ 

The distinction being so impor- 
tant, and the neglect of it having 
produced so much mischief, let us 
therefore, by all means, acknowi- 
edge it—provided ‘it be true. Is 
it then true? must be the first in- 
quiry. Accordingly, we turn to 
the Hebrew Bible, and find that 
in the following passages where 
‘man’ is used, the prefix the is 
wanting. And as, according to 
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this distinguished scholar, in all 
such passages, negro (who is a 
beast,) is meant, we shall there- 
fore, substitute ‘ negro’ for ‘man’: 


Gen. 1:26. ‘*Letus make negro, 
(or beast,) in our image!!?? (no pre- 
fix here.) 

Gen. 6:3. ‘* My Spirit shall not 
always strive with megro, (or 
beast.?’) 

Neh. 6:29. “They sinned 


against my judgments, which if a 
negro (or beast) do, he shall live in 
them.”’ 

Job 11:12. ** Though negro (or 
beast) be born like a wild ass’s 
colt.”? 

Job 14:1. ‘* Negro, (or beast) 
that is born of awoman! is of a 
few days, and full of trouble.” 

Ps. 8:5. ‘‘What is the son of 
negro (or beast) that Thou visitest 
him?” 


Ps. 36:7. ‘*O Lord, Thou pre- 
servest negro, (or beast,) and 
beast.” 


Ps. 36:8. ‘‘ Therefore the chil- 
dren of negroes (or beasts) put their 
trust in Thee.” 

Ps. 45:3. ‘Thou art fairer 
than the children of negroes (or 
beasts.°’) 

Ps. 68:19. ‘*Thou hast received 
gifts for negroes, (or beasts.) 

Ps. 73:5. ‘‘ Neither are they 
(the wicked) plagued like other 
negroes, (or beasts.?’) 

Ps. 86:6. ‘‘Blessed is the negro 
(or beast) whose strength is in 
Thee.” 

Prov. 16:1. ‘‘The preparations 
of the heart in neyro (or beast,) are 
from the Lord.” 
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Proy. 20:27. ‘The spirit of 
negro (or beast) is the candle of 
the Lord.”’ 

Proy. 27:19. ‘*As in water, 
face answereth to face, so the 
heart of man to negro (or beast.’’) 

Proy. 28:23. ‘'He that re- 
buketh a negro (or bLeast,) after- 


wards shall find more favor than 
he that flattereth with the 
tongue!”? 


Eccle. 7:20. ‘* There is not a 
just negro (or beast) upon earth, 
that doeth good, and sinneth not.’’ 

Eccle. 8:1. ‘* A negro’s (or 
beast’s) wisdom maketh his face to 
shine!!»” 

Ezek. 3:17. ‘Son of negro (or 
beast,) I have made thee a watch- 
man.”? 

Ezek. 11:4. ‘‘Prophesy, O son 
of negro (or beast.’’) 

Hosea. 6:7. ‘‘ But they like 
negroes (or beasts) have  trans- 
gressed the covenant.”’ 

Micah. 6:8. ‘He hath shewed 
thee, O, negro (or beast) what is 
good. And what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” 

Mal. 3:8. ‘* Will a negro (or 
beast) rob God?»? 

What an accomplished Hebrew 
scholar! 

Other passages could be ad- 
duced, but these are abundantly 
sufficient to signalize the igno- 
rance and impudence of this 
shameless upstart. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Bankers & Brokers—Wilson, Colston & Co., Baltimore Md. 
ee ve Brown, Lancaster & Co., ee e¢ 
Books & Stationery—Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, | Phila., Pa. 
Clothing—Noah Walker & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
es Shipley, Roane & Co., es at 
Druggists—Burrough Bros., se a 
Dry Goods—W. Devriés & Co., . ee 6 
Fertilizers—B. M. Rhodes & Co., cs eG 
e Patapsco Guano Company, oe 6c 
Grain Drill—W. L. Buckingham, ce 6 
Guns, Pistols, &c.—Alexander McComas, es ee 
Hagerstown Mail—Dechert & Co., Hagerstown, ‘ 
Hotels—Owen House, Washington, D. C. 
ee Howard House, Baltimore, Md. 
Importers. Hardware, &c.—Cortlan & Co., “ es 
ee Hats, Furs, &c.—R. Q. Taylor, ee eg 
6 Ribbons, Millinery, &c.—Armstrong, Cator. 
& Co., es J 
ee China, Glass, &c.—Samuel Child & Co., es es 
India Rubber Goods—W. G. Maxwell, x ss 
Insurance—Piedmont Insurance Company, Va. 
Marble Works—Bevan & Sons, Daltimore, Md. 
e ve Gaddess Bros., os oe 
Manufacturers. Pianos—Knabe & Co., es ee 
ae ‘¢ Chas. M. Stieff, J ss 
te Cedar Ware, &c.—Lord & Robinson, oe ne 
es Furniture—Thos. Godey, Re 
" eS R. Renwick & Son, < ee 
Organs & Pianos—H. Sanders & Co., oe ie 


Patent Medicine, Rosadalis—Dr. J. J. Lawrence, ie - 








Photographers—Butler Bros., Baltimore, Md. 








Schools—Charlotte Female Institute, Charlotte, N. C. 
ns Valley Female Seminary, Winchester, Va. 
ie Dunbar Female Seminary, ee es 

School Books—Southern University Series, es 

Sewing Machine—Grover & Baker, Baltimore, Md. 

Saddles, Harness, &c.—Jno. D. Hammond & Co., eS ee 

Tailor—S. W. Owen, Washington, D. C. 

Type Foundry—Collins & McLeester, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Watches, Jewelry, &c.—Tiffany & Co., New York City. 

cS Canfield, Bro. & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Watering Places—Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs, Va. 

ee fe Rockbridge Alum Springs, ig 

Wire Railing, &c.—Dufur & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

ee cS M. Walker & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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KOOPMANN’S | 
ee a Mie nae =e Se 


I take pleasure in informing the public at large that I have again 
made preparations for the manufacture, ona scale adequate to the 
increased demand, of the so well and favorably known 


“OOPMANN’S BITTERS ;” 
the virtues of which have become as familiar as household words, as 


can be attested by hundreds of families who have used it with un- 
yarying success in all cases of 





Cholera Morbus, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, 
and all Bowel Affections, 


Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Chills and Fevers, &c., 


and by thousands of North Carolina soldiers in the late war, who 
have found it, in the different miasmatic diseases contracted in camp, 
a safe and certain cure. 

This remedy is so well known that any recommendation is deem- 
ed utterly unnecessary, although I can refer with pride to actual con- 
sumers in your midst who are willing to testify to its efficacy. 


Wholesale and retail at my store in Charlotte, N. C., and at all 
Druggists. 


Aug—1958 B, KOOPMANN. 




















CANFIELD, BRO. & 60., 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


229 BALTIMORE STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Datacd —6m* 


y iy An &S An | 
CORTL LU LAN & RG CO., 
Nos. 216 and 218 Baltimore St., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Family Hardware, Table Cutlery, Plated Goods, China, Glass & Queensware, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, FANCY COODS, &C. 


need —6m. 


J. D. HAMMOND. H. A. ANTHONY. GEORGE Ww.) NESS. 


JOHN 8. HAMMOND & oO, 


Saddle, Harness, ‘Trunk, 


AND 


“COLLAR MANUFACTURERS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
SOUTH EAST COR. BALTIMORE AND EUTAW STS., 


OPPOSITE THE EUTAW HOUSE, 


I AEE 2 Ve <p Ee EK Ie BP. 


July—3m* 





219 BALTIMORE ‘ST. (Near Charles St.) 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS 


Of all kinds, adapted to ; 
MACHINISTS, HOSPITAL AND FAMILY USE. 
ALSO 
Parasols, Umbrellas, Table and Carriage Oil Cloths, &c. 


July—3m* 








CEMETERY NOTICE. 
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GA DDESS BROS. 


Successors to Alexander Gaddess, 


STEAM MARBLE WORKS, 
orner Sharp an erman Streets, 
Ae eee eee, we EDP. 


MONUMENTS, TOMBS and HEADSTONES of American and 


Italian Marble, of Original Design, always on hand. 
J uly—ém* 


BUTLER BROTHER S, 
TE FEO KOG EA FE ES, 
North West Corner Charles and Fayette Streets, Baltimore. 


-— ——ee tt 
We respectfully invite the inspection of the Traveling Public to our much ad- 
mired Life-size Portraits in Pastel and Oil, “and other work. 


PHOTOG RAP Hs 
Finished in India Ink and Water Colors, in the most Artistic Style. 


In aaa sf ony with our place isthe well known Art Establishment of Messrs. 
utler & Perrigo, whose Gallery of Paintings and stock of Engray- 
ings, &e., on Free Exhibition, are well worth a Visit. 
July—3m* 


ALEXANDER McCOMAS. — 
Guns, Rifles, Pistols, Sporting Apparatus, Ammuni- 
tion and Materials for Gunmakers. 


Greatest variety, best quality and largest assortment in the city. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
No. 51 S. Calvert Street, and 53 Cheapside, 


mB A ET EWE OH E. We EP. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1843. 











July—3m* 


WIRE RAILING AND ORNAMENTAL WIRE WORKS, 
DUFUR & CO., 


36 North Howard Street, Baltimore, Md., 
Mauufacture WIRE RAILING for Cemeteries, Cottages, Balconies, &c., 
SIEVES, FENDERS, CAGES, SCREENS, WIRE CLOTH; 
Also 


IRON BEDSTEADS, CHAIRS, SETTEES, &C. 


July—3m* 



































** See article on the Use of Shell Lime in July number of ‘‘ The 
Land We Love.” 


S$ SHH. KH. HWE KE. 


We are prepared to furnish 


200,000 BUSHHLS 


of the best 
Shell Lime tor Agricultural Purposes 
From our Kilns at 


CL INS OW, 


opposite Fort McHenry, 
EScoxr i ¢i mene re., Wi se u-y Heumnacd, 


In quantities to suit, at the lowest market rates, and onthe best terms. Can 
deliver vessel-loads on either of the Virginia, North or South Carolina Rivers, 
and will take time paper, with good Baltimore endorsers, in payment. 


BOWEN, MERCER & CO., 
3 Exchange Place, Baltimore, Md. 
O——— 
We are agents for the Indianapolis, Ind. Ground Bone, which is warranted 
to surpass any Bone sold in this city in point of Excellence. 
Also our Meat and Bone, a very valuable fertilizer, is, at $15 per ton less, 
equal to many Raw Bone Phosphates selling at high prices, 
Lodi Co’s, Poudrette, both common and refined. 
BOWEN & MERCER, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Aug—1sis, 


GREEN BRIER 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 


GREENBRIER COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA. 


THE undersigned, lessees of this old and well known watering place, 
announce that, encouraged by the liberal patronage received last 
season, they have largely added to the accommodations, in comfort 
and appearance, and are prepared to entertain 1,500 guests. 

THE BATHING ACCOMMODATIONS are in fine order. Tiot 
and Warn Sulphur Baths, so eminently eflicacious in many cases, 
are at the command of visitors at all hours. 

In addition to other amusements, they have provided a new and 
elegant BOWLING ALLEY, and BILLIARD ROOMS conveniently 
located. 

PROF. ROSENBERGER’S CELEBRATED FULL BRASS 
BAND has been engaged for the season. 

A good LIVERY STABLE will be kept on the premises. 

The completion of the Virginia Central Railroad, to Covington, 
leaves only twenty miles staging, through a beautiful mountain 
country over a well-graded turnpike. 

TERMS: $3 per day, and $80 per month. Children under ten 
years of age, and colored servants, half price; white servants ac- 
cording to accommodation. PEYTON & CO. 

Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs, April 13, 68. 

June—3m 








HOME PRODUCTION. , 





NORTH STATE WASHING MACHINE---BEST IN USE. 


Patented October 15th, 1867, by the Subscribers and Manufacturers, at Charlotte, 


North Carolina. 


It is easy to operate, occupies asmall space and does not injure articles to 
be washec. It is strong and substantial, and does its work in a short time. It 
isan actual improvement on others of similar outside appearance. 

In the North State Washing Machine, the Clothes are placed in hot suds 
and while thus immersed with the air excluded, the Machine is operated, giving 
the garments a rolling, rubbing pressure, and at the sametime they receive 
the solvent power of the soap. : 

This Machine gives the advantage of using boiling suds and of confining the 
steam. It can be worked sitting or standing. It ischeap. The price of it puts 
it within reach of nearly every family, and pays its cost back in saving of the 
garments. 


TRY IT! TRY 1T!! BUY 1T!!! 


Manufactured and sold by BERNHARDT & HOUSTON, Charlotte, N. C. 





CERTIFICATES. 


Charlotte, N. C., February 25, 1868—Messrs, Bernhardt & Houston :—I have 
had your Machine in use for two months, and feel that I can recommend it as. 
decidedly the best I have ever tried, it saves at least half the labor, and the 
washing is done with much less soap, than by the old process. When I first 
procured the Machine, the servants seemed averse to using it, but now say they 
would not be withoutit. To use the expression of one of them, to me, the other 
day—“ *tis a good help and no mistake.” Mrs. M. A. BURWELL, 
Charlotte Female Institute. 

Charlotte, N. C., Nov. 30, 1867.—Messrs. Bernhardt & Houston :—Sirs: I have 
tried your Washing Machine, and fully concur in everything that Mrs, Burwell 
says in regard to it. Yours,truly, 

MRS. DR. J. M. MILLER. 








MECKLENBURG FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Charlotte, N. C., Jan. 11, 1868. 
Messrs. Bernhardt & Houston :—We use the “North State Washing Ma- 
chine” at the College, and are happy to state that it gives entire satisfaction. 
It is admirabiy constructed, and can be heartily recommended, 
MRS. C. F. STACY. 





Charlotte, N. C., Nov. 30, 1867—Messrs. Bernhardt & Houston, Sirs:—The 
“North State Washing Machine” is really more than I expected, and I can, with 
candor, say that there is no humbug about it. My servants say that it does its 
work as well as it can be done by hand; and I take pleasure in recommending 
your Machine to my friends, and all who desire a labor-saving machine. Best 
wishes for your success. Respectfully yours, MRS. DAVID PARKS. 





Bellevue, Cabarrus County, N. C.—Messrs. Bernhardt & Houston:—I have 
given your Machine a fair trial, and pronounce it a perfect success. I would 
not be without one for twice the cost. 

In hiring servants, my great trouble was to get one that would wash well, 
and that was my first question. Of course they said yes, but did not always 
doit. The machine relieves me of that care, for whether a good or bad washer, 
if they can work the machine (and almost any one can do that) they are ob- 
liged to wash well. Very respectfully, 


February 25, 1808, MRS. GEN. W. C. MEANS. 


Office of Land We Love.—We have tried the above Machine in our families, 
and know it to be admirable. 


Charlotte, N. C., Jan, 16, 1868. PROPRIETORS, 
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CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


Formerly of the Firm of Grigg, Elliot & Co., 


And for Eighteen Years of that of J. B. Lippincott & Co., 


have, at the expiration of their last Partnership, opened the New Store, 


Nos. 819 ana 821 MARKET STREET, PHIL, PA, 


With a Stock comprising a full assortment of 
Law, Medica!, Theological, Miscellaneous, and School Books, 
together with a complete Stock of 
Blank Books, Paper, Foreign and American Stationery. 
——0O 


The Firm having over thirty years practical experience, and am- 
ple capital, will be able to give entire satisfaction to all who may fa- 
vor them with their orders. 


EDMUND CLAXTON. GEORGE REMSEN, Cc. C. HAFFELFINGER. 
July—3m 


CHARLOTTE FEMALE INSTITUTE. 





A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, delightfully situated in a re- 
tired and pleasant portion of the City of Charlotte, N. C. 


Officers and Instructors. 
Rev. R. BURWELL, Principal and Instructor in Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy and Mathematics. 

J.B.BURWELL,A.M., Chemistry,Natural Philosophy and Ancient Languages. 
Prof. A, BAUMANN, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Prof, R. E. PIGUET, Drawing, Painting, and Modern Languages. 
Mrs.M.A. BURWELL, English Branches,and Superintendent of Social Duties. 
Mrs. SALLY C., WHITE, English Branches. 
Mrs, JULIA C. PATTON, Music on Piano and Guitar. 
Miss MARGARET 7. LONG, English Branches. 

The Session consists of two terms of twenty weeks each, the one commencing the 1st of 
October, and the other the 15th of February. 

EXPENSES PER TERM OF TWENTY WEEKS. 

Board, (including every expense, washing, fuel, lights, &c.,) with Tuition in 
FENSISh: BAN CHES... c6sccs<.sssecce sasseces DONG cuca ssaineascdte-salaksoersadveonwennusecwauuacciede¥iceied $130 00 

Music, Ancient and Modern Languages, Drawing and Painting, extra, at 
usual charges. For Circular and Catalogue, address, 


Rev. R. BURWELL & SON, Charlotte, N.C. 











PIB DMONT 
REAL ESTATE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF VIRGINIA. 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE ONLY. 





This popular and much favored company of the South has scarcely known 
an infancy, but has, as it were, sprung into existence in full vigor and maturity, 
and now numbers among its long list of policy-holders many of the best and 
bravest in the land—ministers of the Gospel and laymen: it also has peculiar 
and unrivalled features that commend the ‘Piedmont’ to the mechanie and 
laborer, by giving the largest amount of insurance for the least amount of pre- 
mium—with dividends besides! With a Real Estate basis, and an 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL OF $1,000,000 
And 871-2 per cent. of Profits to be divided among Policy-Holders, 


and carrying now a 


PROFIT OF 75 PER CENT., 


Those interested in this company feel that they have made a good investment, 
and anticipate for the Piedmont 


A BRILLIANT FUTURE. 


At its present term of life it has outstripped some 30 odd of the best Northern 
companies for a similar period. 

Its plans embrace the very best tables of the best companies in the world— 
one of which Returns allthe Premiums with the amount 
Insured. Another gives $10,000 for the same cash premium—that 
some of the crack Northern companies only give $5,000, with a pros- 
pect of along dividend besides. 

The Piedmont offers future protection against want to mothers and chil- 
dren on terms so moderate as to be accessible to all. This company has been 
built up and will be sustained by men of the highest character for probity and 
ability. We say to all, take your policies in this company. Let us sustain each 
other. In doing this, we shall help to build up and sustain the Land we Love. 


CERTIFICATE. 
NELsSon Court Hovse, VA., March 25, 1867, 
The undersigned, officers of the County of Nelson, and State of Virginia, 
take pleasure in recommending as a solvent and reliable company, ‘ The Pied- 
mont Real Estate Insurance Company,” of this County; and besides the merit 
of its solvency, its rates and terms for Life Insurance are such as to commend 
it to public patronage. 
Its Stockholders, Directors and Officers are men of high integrity, and pa- 
trons can rely on an honorable, efficient management of its affairs. 
None of us have stock or other personal interest in this company, and sim- 
ply give this as disinterested testimony to the merits of a good institution, 
GEO. 8. STEVENS, Clerk Circuit Court, 
JOHN F. H1x, Sheriff, 
Wma. A. HILL, Surveyor, 
S. H. Lovrixe, Clerk County Court. 


oO 








W. A. WILLIAMS, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Traveling Agents wanted. Apply toJAMES F. JOHNSTON, Special Agent, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Also for insurance against loss or damage by fire! Apply to 
W. A. WILLIAMS, Agent, 
Office over Hammond & McLaughlin’s Store. 
July—ly* 
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ROCKBRIDGH ALUM SPRINGS, 


WY EEG EW EA. 
FIVE MILES SOUTH OF VIRGINIA CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


—_——_—$_<o_____~ 

These mineral waters have an established reputation for very high 
curative virtue in all the following classes of disease, and as being a 
specific in several of them, viz: Se rofula, and all forms of glandular 
swellings and cutaneous “disease, Erysipelas, Tetter, Eczema, etc. 
Chronic Diarrhea and Dysentery, Dyspepsia, Bronchitis, Chronic 
Thrush, Afiections of the Kidneys and Bladder, Dropsy and Piles ; 
and, in connection with the hot bath, Chronic Rheumatism. 

In all anemic conditions of the system and broken down states of 
the constitution, loss of Appetite and general Nervous Prostration, 
their powers and virtue as a Restorative , may be safely pronounced 
to be without a known rival amongst the mineral waters of the world. 

They are especially indicated in the whole class of ailments pecu- 
liar to the Female constitution. 

The Springs’ Pamphlet, containing Analysis by Dr. Hayes, of 
Boston, with letters of Dr. Cartwright, of New Orleans; Prof. Cabell, 
U niversity of Virginia; Drs. Moorman & Graham, of V ae 3 ur; Thomas, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons; and Dr. Emmett, of IN. Y.,,and 
many y other distinguished men of the clergy and other professions, very 
abundantly attest “what is here said of these waters. It can be had of 
Hegeman & Co., N. Y.; John Wyeth & Bro., Philadelphia; Coleman 
& Rogers, Baltimore; Purcell, Ladd & Co., Richmond, and leading 
druggists generally, who sell the bottled water fresh from the Springs; 
also the sults of the water obtained by evaporation. 

These Springs are open to the public as a watering place, from 
June 1 to October 1 of each year. They are delightfully situated in 
the grand mountain region of Virginia, and being very accessible by 
railand a short ride by: stage, coach or ‘omnibus—they have become a 
favorite and popular resort. Distance from Richmond eleven, and 
from Washington city twelve hours. 

The Proprietors while endeavoring to make the place thoroughly 
attractive to those in quest of recreation, aimculso to give special atten- 
tion to the comfort of the invalid. 

The Springs are in the same county with the celebrated ‘‘ Natural 
Bridge,” of Virginia, which has given name to the county, and i is an 
object of great interest to the visitors. One of the best Military 
Bands of Baltimore will lend the attractions of Music to Lawn and 
Ball-room. . 

Billiards, also, two Bowling Saloons, one for gentlemen, the 
other for ladies and gentlemen, are provided for the guests. 

As large crowds are expected to throng our Virginia Springs, 
this season, a comparatively new, and very attractive, field of ex- 
ploration is offered to the tourist, no less than a health-giving resort 
to the invalid. Board, $3 per day, $80 per month for adults. 

Correspondence invited. Post Office address as in the caption. 

FRAZIER & RANDOLPH, Proprietors. 


CAUTION : The high repute in which this water has come to be held, 
by the Profession and the public, after forty years’ use of it, in the Southern 
States, render this caution necessary. In sending orders to your druggist, it 
will not doto say, simply. “send a box of Alum Water.” If you want THIS 
water be careful to say ‘* Rockbridge Alum water,” and so also of the Salts. 

Capt. WM. H. SALE will be found at his old post. [June ’68—3m 











SAMUIEL CHILD & CO., 
No. 20 North Charles Street, 
BAL TinMmMokrmtsa, MzD., 


IMPORTERS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


China, Glass, Table Cutlery, Family Hardware, Plated Goods, &c, 


And Manufacturers of 
TIN, WOODENANDJAPANNEDWARE, 


And KITCHEN FURNITURE of every character. 
_Suly—6m* 


Dunbar Female ‘Seminary, 
WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA. 


THE Scholastic Year begins the 1st Wednesday in September, 
and ends the last Thursday in June. 


For particulars refer to the Principal, 
Rey. JAMES B. AVIRETT, 


Or, Hon. F. W. M. HOLLIDAY, 
President Board of Visitors, Winchester, Va. 


REFERENCES: Gen. D. H. Hill, Editor of Land We Love; Editors Southern 
Review, B altimore ; Ex-Goy. V ance, N. C.; Ex-Gov. Henry ‘a. Wise , Va.; Hon. 
Nicholas Brew er, Mi aryl und. 


July—2m 


NOAH WALKER & f6., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
CLOT nBixznt brs, 


WASHINGTON BUILDING, 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORESST., 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 








Supply ready-made, and ordered work to all parts of the 
country promptly by Express. 


Keep always on hand a large and well assorted stock of 





ak. & "EX" EX XZ IW Gs 


Directions for Measuring 


Sent upon application, with samples of GOODS. 
Sept. 1867—lyr* 




















BICKFORD & HUFFMAN’S GRAIN DRILL, 





With Compost Attachment and Grass Seed Sower. 


OUR DRILL is universally approved wherever used, and has never failed in 
a Single instance of giving entire satisfaction. An important advantage our 
Drill possesses over all others, is, that by means of a series of marked gear 
wheels the quantity of seed per acre is regulated and the quantity controlled by 
simply changing one gear wheel for another, and when the proper gear wheel is 
on, the operator can go ahead and sow with an absolute certainty of getting on 
the requisite quantity of seed, without the trouble of measuring off a portion 
of his land, and experimenting a long time to get it right, in fact it goes off the 
first time invariably, and we wish it distinctly understood, we warrant our 
Drills to sow with mathematical accuracy whether the land be rough or smooth, 
up hill or down, side hill or level, driven fast or slow. The advantage of drill- 
ing over broadcast sowing, at this age of improvement, need hardly be alluded 
to, but were there nothing gained by increase of crops, the amount of seed 
saved, and the labor of harrowing after broadcasting would of itself warrant 
the expense of a Drill for each 100 acressowed. Our Drill sows from 4 to 16 pecks 
tothe acre. It sows wheat, rye, oats, barley, &c., and is so constructed as to 
plant corn or beans in drills by simply shutting off the feed toas many tubesas 
youdesire. We have in our possession certificates from practical and scientific 
farmers recommending our Drill for planting corn, and itis believed to be the 
only Drill so constructed as to perform this work in a satisfactory manner, 


GUANO ATTACIIMENT 


CKRORD & HUFFMAN CRAIN DRILL. 


The principle and arrangement of this attachment, is the result of much 
eareful research, and numerous costly experiments by us. The great affinity of 
Guano for moisture, and its sticky nature when moist, renders it extremely 
difficult to be sown by a machine, and in fact all the machines heretofore intro= 
duced have failed to distribute Guano except in a dry state. The great sim- 
plicity, as well as durability of this attachment, together with its certainty of 
action with Guano and other fertilizers either ina dry or damp state, renders it 
certainly the most desirable machine yet offered to a discerning public, This 
attachment will also distribute Lime, Plaster, Ashes, or any of the manufactured 
manures, such as the Phosphates, &c., &c., either in Drills with the Grain, or 
broadcast without the Drill tubes. With the late improvements, it will sow, 
with the Grain, from 50 to 400 fs., tothe acre. The desired quantity may be reg- 
ulated with accuracy, by a slide and notches, When set at the first notch, it will 
distribute 50 its., and by moving the slide one notch, the quantity delivered will 
be 75 bs., to the acre, and so on, each notch increasing the quantity 25 ths, Here 
too isa great saving of expense in the use of the Drill, tosay nothing of the 
relief which any one must appreciate who has sown Guano by hand. It is ac- 
knowledged by all close observers, that One-half the quantity of Guano usually 
sown broadeast, will suffice when sown with Drills, and in the furrow with the 
Grain, Plain and perfect instructions “on a printed card accompany each ma- 
chine, Italso sows GRASS and CLOVER SEED, 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN. 
W. L. BUCKINGHAM, General Agent, 59 1-2 S, Charles-st., Baltimore. 
Dec—18s7—1ly)* 











20BERT RENWICK. JOHN A. RENWICK, 


R. RENWICK & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cabinet Furniture, Spring and Hair Mattrasses, Parlor and 
Library Mirrors, 


Importers and Dealers in Lace Curtains, Brocatelle and Upholstery 
Goods, 


NO. $2 NORTH HOWARD STREET, 
July—tm* BALTIMORE, MD. 
HOWARD HOUSE, 
NOs. 5 and 7 NORTH HOWARD STREET, 
TWO DOORS FROM BALTIMORE-STREET. 
STAGES will be at the Depots on arrival of trains, also at the 


steamers on their arrival, to convey guests and their baggage to the 
House. 


BULL & SEWELL, Proprietors. 


TERMS $2.50 PER DAY, July—im* 





Ce ) °s Vv ” 2» 
WOMAN’S WORK IS NEVER DONE, 
ISa ‘saying of the past. Woman’s work—or at least that portion of it most 
dreaded and continual—her sewing—is now speedily and beautifully done by 
the aid of the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine, which, while it lessens the 


labor, adds to the excellence of the sewing by the strength, elasticity, and 
durability of its work. 


A Child can operate a Grover & Baker 


Sewing Machine. It sews from two common spools, makes a stitch stronger than 
that made by hand, and itssimplicity is marvelous in comparison to its capacity. 

Health, Time and Money are economized by the use of a Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machine. They are unlimited in their capacity, and unexcelled in their 
excellence. The merit of embroidering—which these machines alone possess, 
and which style of trimming is now so popular—renders them par excellence, the 
most desirable of any in use. 


SALESROOMS, 181 BALTIMORE-ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
July—6m* 


Patapsco Guano Company’s 
AMMONIATED SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE, FOR COTTON, 
TOBACCO, GRAIN, GRASSES, &c., IT HAS NO SUPERIOR. 
NEALE, HARRIS & CO., Gen’!. Agents, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
REFER TO 
Col. R. R. Bridgers, Tarboro, N.C. R. H. Smith, Esq., Scotland Neck, N.C. 
Col. J. L.Bridgers, ‘“ Dr, W. J. Hawkins, Ridgeway, N.C., 
And to all who have used the Guano. Sept 1%7—lyr* 

















ROBERT RENWICK. JOHN A. RENWICK. 


R. RENWICK & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cabinet Furniture, Spring and Hair Mattrasses, Parlor and 
Library Mirrors, 
Importers and Dealers in Lace Curtains, Brocatelle and Upholstery 
Goods, 
NO. 92 NORTH HOWARD STREET, 
July—m* BALTIMORE, MD. 
; 7: = = OG 
HOWARD HOUSE, 
NOS. 5 and T NORTH HOWARD STREET, 
TWO DOORS FROM BALTIMORE-STREET. 
STAGES will be at the Depots on arrival of trains, also at the 
steamers on their arrival, to convey guests and their baggage to the 
House. 
BULL & SEWELL, Proprietors. 
TERMS $2.50 PER DAY, J 


a9 
July—om* 


“WOMAN'S WORK, IS NEVER DONE,” 


¥Sa‘saying of the past. Woman's work—or at least that portion of it most 
dreaded and continual—her sewing—is now speedily and beautifully done by 
the aid of the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine, which, while it lessens the 
labor, adds to the excellence of the sewing by the strength, clasticity, and 
durability of its work. 


A Child can operate a Grover & Baker 


Sewing Machine. It sews from two common spools, makes a stitch stronger than 
that made by hand, and itssimplicity is marvelous in Comparison to its capacity. 

Health, Time and Money are economized by the use of a Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machine, They are unlimited in their capacity, and unexcelled in their 
excellence, The merit of embroidering—which these machines alone possess, 
and which style of trimming is now so popular—renders them par excellence, the 
most desirable of any in use. 


SALESROOMS, 181 BALTIMORE-ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


July—6m* 
Patapsco Guano Company’s 
AMMONIATED SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE, FOR COTTON, 
TOBACCO, GRAIN, GRASSES, &c., IT HAS NO SUPERIOR. 
NEALE, HARRIS & CO., Gen’l. Agents, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
REFER TO 


Col. R. R. Bridgers, Tarboro, N.C. R. H. Smith, Esq., Scotland Neck, N.C. 
Col. J. L.Bridgers, 34 2 Dr. W. J. Hawkins, Ridgeway, N.C., 


And to all who have used the Guano. Sept 13%67—lyr* 














SCIENTIFIC. RATIONAL. SAFE. ° 


5 a 


DR. LAWRENCE’S 


COMPOUND EXTRACT OF 


“RO SADALIES,’’ 


Recommended by Scientific Men Everywhere, as the Best Remedy yct 
discovered for Diseases of the Blood, Liver, Kidneys, and 
as a General Health Restorer. 


~ coe 


ROSADALIS 


Purifies the Blood, Improves the Appetite, Aids Digestion, Corrects the 
Secretions, and Imparts Tone, Strength, aud Vivacity to the 
; % Whole System, so that persons using it feel 
that they enjoy an Entire New Life. 


<> <p 


ROSADALIS 


Is Recommended by the Best Physicians Everywhere. 
ge 


) READ THE FOLLOWING FROM 


Dr. F. Olin Dannelly, now of this City, Formerly Professor of Physiology and 
 p, ithological Anatomy in the Middle Georgia Medical College, Chief Sur- 
geon State of South Carolina, during the war, Vice-President Georgia Medi- 
cal Association : 

Dr. LAWRENCE :—I have carefully examined your formula for the ROSA- z 
\ yD ALIS, and recommended it to several of my patients. The combination is a 
\ happy one, and.must prove a potent remedy in all diseases requiring the vir- 
} tues of a great alterative medicine. Iwish you success. 
} 


} Baltimore, April 22, 1868. F. OLIN DANNELLY. 





saltimore, Md , March 4, 1868.—I believe Dr. Lawrence’s ROSADALIS to be 
the Best Alterative in Use, and therefore cheerfully recommend it as such. 


THOMAS J. BOYKIN, M. D. 


Baltimore, February 10th, 1868—Dr. J. J, LAwrence :—Dear Sir—I take 
pleasure in recommending your ROSADALIS as a very ows rful alterative. 
, Yours truly, R. W. CARR, M. D. 





We know Dr. Lawrence’s Rosadalis to be a safe and reliable Alterative, &e. 
and take pleasure in recommending itto the profession and the public, 
2 D. MOORE, M. D., | E. BARNES, M. D., 
A. STITH, M. D., R. W. KING, M.D., 
r H. WINSTEAD. M. D:; S. WOODWARD. M. D, 
R. G. BARHAM, M. D., W. T. BREWER, M. D., 
a rs W. A. DUGGAN, M. D., W. J. BUL LOCK, M.D: 
Wilson, N.C. January 7th, 1868, 
a—- For Testimonials of Remarkable Cures See * Rosadalis Almanac” for 
this year, -@e 


” 





PREPARED AT THE LABORATORY OF 


DR. J. JI. LAWRENCE & CO., 
244 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
WESTERN DEPOT, 230 Vine-street., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
March 1868—6m 














NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


—?->> _>— 
BusINEss LETTERS should be addressed to D. H. Hix, Charlotte, 


North Carolina. 


Authentic facts and anecdotes of the war are requested. 
Hereafter no names will be entered on our Subscription books unless iic-* 
companied by Cash, or the receipt of one of our Agents. 
nds at our risk must be remitted by Check, Post Office Money 


Order, or Legistered Letters. 
when Checks cannot be procured, 
expense. 


Sums of Ten Dollars 


and over, 
may be sent by Express at our 


Charlotte is a P. O. Money Order Office. 


Advertising will be done at the usual magazine rates. 
TERMS .—Turex Doutars A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
Each club of five new cash subscribers will be furnished with one 
extra copy, and in the same proportion for larger numbers. 
News Dealers furnished at twenty cents per copy. 
*,* Specimen copies twenty-five cents each. 
—> @ oe 


AGENTS FOR “THE LAND WE LOVE.” 


Messrs. Tiddy & Bro., Charlotte, N.C. 
Drury Lacy, Jr., Wilmington, as 
Capt. G. M. Whiting, Raleigh, ye 
J. D. Williams, Fayetteville, st) 
John Q. Etheridge, Elizabeth City, 
D. Pender & Co., Tarboro, As 
Rev. S.C. Alexander, Black River 
{Chapel, ‘ 

. W. A. Caldwell, Greensboro, vt 
F. L. Roberts, Edenton, - 
W. H. Piver & Sons, Beaufort, “s 
Dr. J. A Mayes, Mayesville, S.C. 
Duffie & Chapman, Columbia, a) 
Dr. 8. H. Pressley, Society Hill, “ 
Major Jos. Abney, Edgefield os 
Gen. Jas. F. Pressley Kingstree, ss 
Dr. T. P. Bailey, Georgetown, “ 
Phillips & Orew, Atlanta, Ga, 
Estill & Bro., Savannah, ss 
S. P. Davis, Albany, soe 

* W. M. Ives, Lake City, Fla. 


Cotumgevs DReEw, Jacksonville, ee 
Jno Du Bose, Tallahassce, “ 
C. W. Fackler, Huntsville, 
E. C. Hacoop, Selma, 

W. J. Brannon & Bro., Eufaula, 66 
A. H.& M. L. Moses, Mongg§omery, “ 


B. McGovern, Mobile, s 
M. H. Waite, Baltimore, Md. 
John L. Stam, Chestertown, “6 
Thomas Anderson, Rockville “ 


John E. Reardon, Little Rock, Ark. 
Col. E. M. Featherstone, 43 Broadway 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
W. FE. Loomis, San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA & PaciFic News Co., New 
[York, Agents for Pacific Coast. 


H. C. Clarke Vicksburg, Miss. 
Kennedy & Cockrell, Natchez, s“ 
Col. A. P. Hill, Canton, ss 
Oscar T. Keeler, Columbus, ad 





James A. Gresham, New-Orleans, La. 


Hyams & Kennedy, Shreveport, as 
Frank Matthews, Austin, Texas 
G. M. Mooring, Anderson, 4 

D. J. Randolph, Huntsville, “ 
Hightower, Baker & Co., = 
Capt. W. B. Mitchell, Memphis, Tenn 
J. R. Osborn, Pulaski, “ 
L. P. Bright, Fayetteville, ’ “ 
A. Setliff, Nashville, “ 
R. H. Munford, Covington, ss 
Dr. T. A. Currie, Danceyville, “ 
W. Scott Glore, Louisville, Ky. 
Berry & Taylor, Paris, “6 
T. 8. Bronston, Richmond, és 


Hon. W. M. Beckner, Winchester, « & 


George Catlett Lockhart, Esq., Mount 
Sterling, $6 
Ym. George, Jr., Bardstown, 6 
Bae. q. Hi, Hines, Bowling Green, “ 
D. T. & J. B. Morton, Lexington, 66 


L. W. Long, Morganfield, “ 
Philo. H. Hiltyer, Henderson, . 
J. N. Outten, Caseyville, “ 
A. LL. Ashby, Owensbcro, A 


Rob’t Watkinson, Scio, Oregon, 


Dr. Archibald Young, Columbia, Mo. 
P.M. Pinckard, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. M. Saxton, St. Joseph, “ 


Dr. 8. T. Bassett, Richmond, . ss 
W. K. Rosperts, Helena, Montana _ 
Territory. 
Hf, Challen, 1308, Chestnut St., Phil. Pa. 
Dr, A. J. Thomas, Vincennes, Ind, 
G. Walker Herdman, Jerseyville, Ill. 
Dr. Wm. G. Wilson, Shelbyville, ss 


J. Wall Turner, Richmond, Va, 
Arthur W. Hawks, Charlestown, - 
John N. Bell, Winchester, a 


W. M. Kennedy, Parkersburg, West-Va. 

CO. H. Quimby, Wheeling, 

Caldwell Wright, Esq., Silver City, Idaho 
Territory. 
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